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US  Aids 
trials 
run  into 
ethics 
storm 


Wales  decides 


Martin  Kettle 
In  Washington 


THE  United  States 
and  three  Euro- 
pean govern- 
ments have  been 
accused  of  con- 
ducting unethical 

medical  experiments  on  thou- 
sands of  HIV-Infected  preg- 
nant women  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  the  Caribbean. 

More  than  1,000  babies  are 
likely  to  inherit  the  Aids  vi- 
rus rather  than  receive  pro- 
tection against  it,  according 
to  critics  of  the  research  in 
which  some  women  received 
drugs  that  can  prevent  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  to  the 
babies  while  others  were 
given  placebo  pills. 

The  studies  have  been  pri- 
vately questioned  on  ethical 
grounds  by  some  of  the  US 
government’s  own  scientists. 
And  this  week,  in  a public  es- 


‘More  than  1 ,000 
babies  will 
contract  the 
Aids  virus  as  a 
result  of  the 
methodology 
being  used* 


caiation  of  the  argument,  a 
prestigious  American  medi- 
cal Journal  has  condemned 
the  trials  as  “a  retreat  from 
ethical  principles”. 

The  experiments  appear  to 
contradict  global  guidelines 
which  say  that  medical 
research  in  developing 
countries  should  always  be 
conducted  according  to  ethi- 
cal standards  "no  less  exact- 
ing*' than  those  in  the  devel- 
oped world,  where  placebo , 
tests  are  strictly  regulated. 

World  Health  Organisation 
guidelines  insist  that  all  pa- 
tients should  be  able'  to 
receive  the  best  available 
proven  treatment. 

But  in  the  Aids  research 
only  half  the  HIV-positive 
women  have  been  treated 
with  the  drug  AZT.  even 
though  AZT  is  known  to  cut 1 
the  risk  of  transmission  of  the 
virus  by  up  to  two-thirds.  And 
those  treated  with  AZT 
received  differing  dosages,  in 
many  cases  lower  than  those 
available  -in  the  developed  1 
world. 

The  experiments  are  part  of 
a programme  of  15.  trials 
whidt.-have.  beai.  conducted 
for  th$  past  two  years  on 
more  than  12,000  women  in  11 
developing  countries.  Nine  of 
die  ISF-atudies  have  been  fi- 


nanced by  the  US  govern- 
ment two  by  France  and  one 
each  by  Belgium.  Denmark 
and  South  Africa.  A further 
study  is  funded  by  die  United 
Nations  Aids  programme. 

Most  of  die  research  is 
being  conducted  in  nine  Afri- 
can countries:  Burkina  Faso, 
Ethiopia,  Ivory  Coast  Kenya, 
Malawi,  South  Africa,  Tanza- 
nia. Uganda  and  Zimbabwe. 
Further  tests  are  being  con- 
ducted in  Thailand  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  is  in 
find  a practical  way  to  provide 
AZT  for  pregnant  HIV-positive 
women.  Past  research,  has 
shown  that  perinatal  AZT  use 
can  achieve  protection  rates  of 
up  to  66  per  cent  But  a cost  of 
Ova-  £500  a case  means  there 
. are  inwnffifftgnt  resources  to 
treat  the  n min  km 

pregnant  women  in  die  devel- 
oping world  who  will  be  in- 
fected by  2000. 

The  issue  curies  particular 
force  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  raises  the  spectre  of 
the  notorious  Tnskegee 
research  on  untreated  syphi- 
lis among  poor  blacks  In  Ala- 
bama, In  which  unknowing 
sufferers  ware  denied  penicil- 
lin during  a 40-year  study. 
President  Clinton  publicly 
apologised  for  the  Tuskegee 
experiment  this  year. 

. The  row  surfaced  yesterday 
with  the  publication  of  an 
article  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  conclud- 
ing that  the  15  studies 
"dearly  violate  recent  guide- 
lines designed  to  address  ethi- 
cal issues  pertaining  to  stud- 
ies in  developing  countries”. 

One  of  the  authors.  Dr  Peter 
Lurie  of  pressure  group  Pub- 
lic Citizen,  said  yesterday 
that  more  than  1,000  babies 
wDl  contract  the  Aids  virus  as 
a result  of  the  methodology 
being  used. 

Several  US  experts  said 
they  had  urged  officials  to 
reconsider  the  studies. 

Dr  Marc  Lallemant,  of  Har- 
vard University,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  Thailand  study, 
has  refused  to  use  placebos. 

The  two  . US  govemment- 
fonded  bodies  conducting  part 
of  the  research  claim  foe  treat- 
ment methods  are  “not  only 
appropriate  but  essential". 

In  & joint  statement  yester- 
day the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  mifi  Centres  for 
Disease  Control  and. Preven- 
tion inwkttod  the  research  was 

necessary  for  "finding  a way 
as. quickly  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  potential  infection  of 
miiiimw  of  infants”.  .. 

They  said  the  regime  was 
“ultimately  chosen  by  the 
countries  foemselves  and  by 
the  International  medical 
research  community  because 
it  is  the  only  approach  that 
can  be  expected  to  produce  a 
sufficiently  dear  response  in 
a reasonable  time  period”. 


Handle  Chapman,  one  of  the  keepers  of  Cardiff  Castle,  raises  the  national  flag.  The  Welsh  devolution  campaign  foiled  to  ignite  passions  on  a Scottish  scale  photograph:  russellbovce 

Scots  embarrass  Blair’s  Welsh  campaign 


Michael  White  and 
Derek  Brown 

COTTISH  Natlonal- 

ists  last  night 
^ -w  turned  up  the  heat 
■ in  the  devolution  de- 
bate. as  Welsh  voters  were 
gofnjt  to  tbft  polls,  by  an- 
nouncing that  an  indepen- 
dent Scotland  might 
quickly  become  a republic. 

- Tony  Blair's  strategy  for 
asking  Wales  to  endorse 
Scotland’s  emphatic  Yes 
vote  last  Thursday  had 
been  based  on  the  hunch 
that  Welsh  voters  would 
not  want  to  be  left  behind 
in  Britain’s  biggest  consti- 
tutional shake-up  this 
century. 


But  the  Scottish  National 
Party’s  determination  to 
set  the  pace  embarrassed 
ministers  for  foe  second 
time  in  a week. 

To  foe  delight  of  Welsh 
No  campaigners,  the  an- 
nouncement that  next 
week’s  SNP  conference  fix 
Rothesay  will  debate  calls 
for  a referendum  on  foe 
republican  option  — if  na- 
tionalists can  convert  devo- 
lution into  foil  indepen- 
dence within  a decade  — 
came  before  polling 
stations  closed  in  the  refer- 
endum in  Wales  to  foe  de- 
light of  the  No  campaign.  - 
:**Jn st  Say  No”  campaign- 
ers were  already  warning 
waverers  that  SNP  predic- 
tions of  Scottish  indepen- 


dence by  2007  shows  that 
Britain  is  on  a slippery  | 
slope  which  could  lead  to 
its  break-up  or  integration 
into  a federal  Europe. 

Existing  SNP  policy  is  fox' 
the  Queen,  and  her  succes- 
sors, to  remain  as  head  of 
state  if  Scotland  gains  inde- 
pendence, but  for  her  ftano- 
ttons  to  be  discharged  by 
the  chancellor — Speaker  — 
of  the  Scottish  parliament 
whenever  she  is  not  in 
Scotland. 

But  the  Glasgow  Spring- 
burn  motion,  tabled  before 
the  death  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  says  “the 
people”  have  a right  to  pick 
their  own  head  of  state. 

Both  of  Wales’s  leading 
papers,  foe  Western  MaU 


and  tiie  Liverpool  Dally 
Post,  yesterday  backed  a 
Yes  vote.  But  the  campaign 
foiled  to  ignite  passions  on 
a Scottish  scale. 

Ministers  campaigned 
furiously,  conscious  that  a‘  i 
No  vote  would  be  Mr  Blair’s 
first  significant  rebuff 
since  his  election  landslide. 
With  John  Prescott,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  campaign- 
ing for  regional  economic 
agencies  in  England,  minis- 
ters believe  Wales  must  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  a consti- 
tutional reform  package- 
whlcb  will  include  Lords 
reform,  electoral  reform 
and  a referendum  next  May 
for  a London-wide  elected 
body. 

But  anecdotal  evidence 


repeatedly  underlined 
tensions  between  North 
and  South  Wales,  between 
English  Incomers  and  hard- 
line Welsh  nationalists 
(who  kept  a low  profile), 
and  between  the  Labour 
heartlands  and  those  who 
feared  a costly.  Labour- 
dominated  talking  shop. 

The  Welsh  Secretary,  Ron 
Davies,  battled  to  soothe 
such  fears,  promising  an 

element  of  proportional 
representation  to  ease  fears 
of  domination  by  Cardiff  or 
loss  of  funds  from 
WhitebalL 

But  No  campaigners, 
strongly  hacked  by  William 
Hague,  foe  Tory  leader,  and 
his  constitutional  spokes- 
man, Michael  Ancram, 


warned  that  an  English' 
backlash  was  looming  — 
and  that  Spain’s  version  of 
devolved  “autonomy”  has 
produced  inherent  instabil- 
ity- 

The  Labour-draft  e d for- 
mula for  Wales  offered  a 
60-member  assembly,  with 
neither  legislative  nor  tax- 
raising  powers,  which  foe 
Liberal  Democrats  anif 
Plaid  Cymru  wanted. 

The  Welsh  College  of 
Music  and  Drama,  Cardiff, 
was  the  venue  for  Wales’s 
National  Counting  Centre, 
where  results  from  foe  22 
local  council  areas  were  an- 
nounced played  on  a giant 
electronic  scoreboard. 

Nearly  2.26  million 
people  were  eligible  to  vote. 


Staff  fury  at  news  changes  prompts  BBC  U-tum 


Chairman  ‘reads  the  riot  act'  to 
executives  behind  shake-up 


Bate  Correspondent 

THE  BBC  yesterday  post- 
poned proposals  Iter  a 
radical  overhaul  of 
television  and  radio  news  pro- 
grammes after  46  hours  of  fh- 
rkras  reaction  from  staff. 

The  U-turn  came  after  a 
surprise  Intervention  by  the 
chairman  of  the  BBC  gover- 
nors. Sir  Christopher  Bland. 

At  an  emergency  meeting 
yesterday  morning  with  John 
Birt,  the  BBC’s  director  gen- 


eral, and  Tony  Hall.  Chief  ex- 
ecutive of  news.  Sir  Christo- 
pher said  that  the  plans 
would  be  delayed  until  they 
had  been  scrutinised  at  the 
next  governors*  meeting  in 
October. 

Some  of  the  reforms  in  the 
handling  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion news  have  already  been 
dumped.  “We  need  to  take 
more  time  to  consider  certain 
elements  of  the  changes,"  Sir 
Christopher  said  after  the. 
meeting.  “John  Birt,  Tony 
Ball  and  I met  and  agreed  a 
revised  timetable  that  will 


i allow  that  process  to  take 
place." 

Last  night  Mr  Birt,  who  is 
attending  the  Royal  Televi- 
sion Society's  Cambridge 
Convention,  admitted  he  had  , 
not  known  of  the  detail  of  the  : 
changes.  I 

- “It  is  not  a dimbdown,”  he 
said.  “But  it  is  a recognition 
that  a lot  of  people  we  care 
greatly  about  are  unhappy.” 

The  U-turn  is  highly  embar- 
rassing for  Mr  Birt  and  Mr 
Hall,  who  have  been  at  the 
head  of  a series  of  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  way  the 
BBC  is  run. 

Sir  Christopher  was  said  to 
be  furious  at  the  way  the  pro- 
posals to  replace  programme 
editors  with  five  “super-edi- 


tors” had  been  handled.  One 
senior  source  said  that  Sir 
Christopher  bad  “read  the 
not  act”  to  Mr  Birt  and  Mr 
HaH.  He  had  not  been  told 
about  the  specific  proposals. 

Mr  Hall  had  spent  the 
morning  defending  the 
r-hanggs  in  a series  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  interviews.  He 
initially  said  that  staff  had 
misunderstood  the  plans  and 
that  they  would  stQl  go  ahead 

But  last  night  at  the  Cam- 
bridge convention,  he  said 
that  separate  programmes 
would  retain  their  own  edi- 
tors. Proposals  for  the  five 
super-editors  overseeing  all 
television  and  radio  news  pro- 
grammes were  likely  to  go 
ahead 


Ben  Bradshaw,  Labour  MP 
for  Exeter  and  a former 
World  This  Weekend  pre- 
senter, says  in  today's  Guard- 
ian: “The  BBC  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  just  another  CNN." 
Mr  Bradshaw  said  he  had 
asked  Chris  Smith,  the  Cul- 
ture, Sport  and  Media  Secre- 
tary, to  intervene. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Richard 
Clemmow,  BBC  head  of  news, 
held  a meeting  with  News- 
night  staff  which  was  de- 
scribed as  angry.  Jeremy  Pax- 
man,  the  Newsnight 
prerenter,  led  the 
questioning. 


Anger  it  BBGp  psgn  4f 

Leader  comment,  page  I2j  Sir  Christopher  Bland: 
Ban  Bradshaw,  page  13  surprise  intervention 


lt-out  shell  of  the  bus  after  the  bomb  attack 

en  die 


n Cairo 


rait:  David  Hirst  in  Cairo 
I Julian  Borger  in  Jerusalem 


Smoke  poors  from  the  hringnswi  fry  a pawy  nf  <Vrman  famriids  after  a pctrnl  homh  was  thrown  into  it  outside  the  Egyptian  Museum  tn  Cairo  yesterday 


EGYPT'S  Claims  to 
have  made  its  his- 
toric sites  safe  for 
tourists  were 
bloodily  rebutted 
srday  when  suspected  Is- 
c fundamentalist  gunmen ; 
4 10  people  tn  an  attack 1 
German  tourist  bus  in 
-al  Cairo. 

sre  men.  reportedly ' 
sed  as  businessmen, 
through  the  heavy  j 
presence  in  central  I 
and  attacked  the  bos 
as  a party  of  Germans  j 
boarding  after  a visit  to  | 
Tutankhamen  treasures 
e Egyptian  Museum.  j 


At  least  33  tourists  were 
thought  to  have  been  aboard 
when  one  of  the  attackers 
leapt  on  the  bus  and  hurled  a 
petrol  bomb  into  their  midst 
The  other  assailants  sprayed 
the  bus  and  several  others  : 
nearby  with  gunfire,  police 
officials  told  journalists. 

Ten  bodies  were  later  found 
in  the  charred  wreckage,  of  1 
which  at  least  six  were  Ger- 
man  tourists.  The  authorities  , 
were  uncertain  whether  die  i 
other  four  ware  tourists  or 
the  Egyptian  driver  and  tour  I 
guides.  Many  of  the  corpses  | 
were  charred,  beyond 
recognition-  - I 


After  a gunflgbt  tn  front  of 
the  museum,  police  officials 
said  they  had  arrested  three 
of  the  attackers,  wounding  at 
least  one  of  them.  No  organi- 
sation had  ptaimwi  responsi- 
bility for  the  attack,  although 
it  was  widely  assumed  to  be 
the  work  of  Islamic 
extremists. 

However,  in  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  soften  the  economic 
impact  of  yesterday’s  events, 
the  Egyptian  tourism  minis- 
ter, Mamdouh  el-Beltagi,  said 
it  had  been  carried  out  by 
mentally  unstable  individ- 
uals, rafter  than  a terrorist 


The  interior  ministry  iden- 
tified one  of  the  detainees  as 
“a  mentally  deranged  man 
who  escaped  from  hospital  on 
Monday”.  He  was  Saber  el- 
Farhat,  who  had  already 
taken  part  in  an  attack  on 
tourists  outside  a five-star 
hotel  In  1993.  Hi s brother 
Mahmoud  was  also  arrested. 

Police  said  two  gunmen  fled 
by  car  into  the  slum  district 
of  Bulaq.  Heavily-armed 
police  sealed  off  the  area  and 
a manhunt  was  launched. 
Police  also  searched  the  Egyp- 
tian Museum,  as  frightened 
tourists  streamed  out  of  the 
building. _ 


“The  whole  place  was  In 
panic,”  said  Stephen  Thomas, 
a British  tourist  who  was  in 
the  museum  with  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

“It  was  like  ‘Gimflght  at  the 
OE  Corral*,"  said  Fabian 
Muir,  an  Australian  tourist 
“Totally  out  of  control.  It 
went  on  for  like  20  minutes.  It 
seemed  to  go  an  forever.” 

The  attack  Is  a severe  blow 
to  file  Egyptian  authorities’ 
repeated  claims  to  have 
brought  under  control  a five- 
year  insurrection  by  Islamic 
extremists  which  has  cost 
more  than  1,200  lives. 

The  violent  campaign  is 


aimed  at  replacing  President 
Hosni  Mubarak’s  secular  ad- 
ministration with  an  Islamic 
state.  It  has  targeted  tourists 
as  a means  of  undermining 
the  government’s  credibility 
and  cutting  revenues  from 
file  £23  billion  tourist  trade. 

Since  1992  militants  led  by 
al-Gama'a  al-Islamiya  (The  Is- 
lamic Group)  have  attacked 
buses,  trains  and  Nile  river 
cruise  boats.  In  April  last 
year  18  Greek  tourists  were 
killed  and  17  injured  when 
they  were  attacked  outside  a 
hotel  near  the  pyramids.  Al- 
Gama’a  claimed  responsi- 
bility, saying  its  men  had  mis- 


taken the  Greeks  for  Israeli 
tourists. 

The  government  conducted 
an  intensive  campaign 
against  Islamic  fundamental- 
ism, arresting  scores  of  activ- 
ists. It  appeared  to  have 
scored  a significant  victory  in 
July  when  imprisoned  al-Ga- 
ma’a  leaders  called  for  a 
truce.  The  ceasefire  appeal 
was  backed  by  the  group’s 
spiritual  leader  Sheik  Omar 
Abdel-Rahman,  who  is  serv- 
ing a life  sentence  in  the 
United  States  for  plotting 
bomb  attacks  in  New  York 

The  government  turned 
down  the  ceasefire  offer,  de-  i 


scribing  it  as  a ruse  by  a 
beaten  movement.  Ai-Ga 
ma’a’s  exile  leadership  Liter 
disowned  the  truce  appeal 
and  there  have  been  four 
attacks  on  the  police  since, 
mostly  in  rural  areas.  Their 
operations  have  recently  been 
confined  to  fighting  from 
caves  and  sugar  plantations 
in  the  Upper  Egyptian  prov- 
inces where  their  movement 
first  took  root. 

There  was  speculation  that 
yesterday's  attack  could  have 
been  the  work  of  al-Gama’a 
dissidents  or  of  another,  even 
more  extreme,  group,  such  as 
the  Islamic  Jihad. 


[lair  tells  party 
jot  to  rock  boat 
i conference 


Hindley  picture  removed  after  attacks 


> Perkins 

leal  Correspondent 

ONY  Blair  Is  appealing  to 
the  Labour  Party  confer- 
ence not  to  rock  file  boat 
it  meets  in  Brighton  in  10 
tfnw»_  in  an  open  letter  to 
irty,  released  yesterday  as 
iters  were  reminded  at  a 
d cabinet  meeting  to  be 
iclr  best  behaviour,  he 
s that  the  party  will  be  on 

i stakes  are  raised  be- 
i record  numbers  are 
ted  to  attend  the  post- 
on  conference,  with  mil- 
more  watching  on  tele- 
i for  key  moments  like 
eader’s  speech  on  the 
lay  afternoon. 


w we  conduct 
liness  must 
act  the 
efthat 
can  never 
im  to  old  ways* 

bis  introduction  to  the 
■ence,  Mr  Blair  says: 
conference  conducts  its 
ess,  as  the  sovereign 
of  our  party,  must 
t the  belief  that  we  can 
return  to  the  old  ways.” 
n appeal  for  support  for 
ontroversial  plans  for 
e.  he  says:  “Yes  we 
ed  the  party ...  and  yes 
D keep  on  changing  to 
our  party  stronger." 
ly  grassroots  activists 
mcamed  about  the  pro- 
for  change  which  they 
till  downgrade  the  im- 
ice  of  the  annual  confer- 


l ence  and  increase  central 
control. 

Mr  Blair  Is  anxious  to  make 
sure  that  there  can  he  no 
repeat  of  the  kind  of  bitter 
I division  between  the  party  in 
government  and  the  party  in 
the  country  which  scarred 
the  last  Labour  government 
in  the  seventies. 

Concessions  have  already 
been  made  after  dozens  of 
I critical  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  debate,  ex- 
pected to  take  place  early  In 
i the  conference  week  in  a bid 
to  stop  it  dominating  what  is 
intended  as  a celebration  of 
the  election  victory. 

Party  sources  are  claiming 
record  numbers  wifi  join  the 
post  election  celebrations  at 
this  year’s  conference,  to  be 
held  at  the  Brighton  Exhibi- 
tion Centre. 

They  are  expecting  up  to 
twice  as  many  to  attend  this 
year  as  last  in  what  they  are 
billing  as  the  biggest  political 
event  in  Europe.  To  accom- 
modate them,  and  of  coarse 
400-odd  Labour  MPs,  journal- 
ists are  to  be  confined  to  the 
back  of  the  hall. 

For  those  who  need  a break 
from  the  euphoria,  there  are 
also  a record  number  of  ex- 1 
hibltors  paying  a record  rate 
into  party  ftmds. 

Along  with  the  big-time  lob-  ; 
byists  like  British  Airways 
and  British  Nuclear  Fuels, 
the  bravely  unfashionable  In- 
form. backed  by  manufactur- 
ers of  baby  milk,  will  promote 
the  use  of  Infant  formula,  and 
the  Voluntary  Euthanasia 
Society  win  hand  out  a living 
will  form  to  every  visitor. 

In  anticipation  of  the  au- 
tumn’s most  bitter  debate,  the 
League  Against  Cruel  Sports 
will  be  inside  the  eorMhiHnn 
centre.  The  British  Field 
Sports  Society  says  it  cannot 
afford  it 
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home 


y black  Americans  are 
iming  to  the  Deep  South 


ctured  empire- 


at  next  for  the  legacy  and 
une  of  Gianni  Versace? 


s Simon  Hoggart’s  week 


Dan  Glaister 

on  expressions 
of anger over 
portrait  of 
Moors  killer 


THE  Royal  Academy 
was  forced  to  remove 
a controversial  paint- 
ing of  Moors  murder- 
ess Myra  Hindley  yesterday  I 
within  hours  of  it  going  on 
show  to  the  public. 

The  move  came  after  two  ] 
men  were  arrested  following 
attacks  on  Marcus  Harvey’s 
work. 

The  painting,  part  of  the  1 
Sensation  show,  which  fea- 
tures work  by  young  British 
artists  from  the  collection  of  j 
Charles  Saatchi,  is  based  on  a 
still  photograph  of  Hindley 
familiar  from  newspapers.  It  I 
was  made  using  the  cast  of  a 1 
child's  handprint. 

A 44-year -old  unemployed 
man  from  Warley,  West  Mid- 
lands, was  arrested  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  for  allegedly 
throwing  ink  at  the  picture. 
He  had  allegedly  brought  the 
red,  black  and  blue  ink  into 
the  gallery  in  two  film 
containers. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a 48- 
year-old  artist  from  Batter- 
sea, was  arrested  after  alleg- 
edly throwing  three  or  four 
eggs  at  the  picture.  Both  men 
were  taken  to  Bow  Street 
police  station. 

The  Royal  Academy  an- 
nounced that  the  panting 
would  be  removed  from  the 
exhibition  for  about  a week 
for  cleaning. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  RA 
said:  “We  are  absolutely  de- 
termined to  bring  it  back  into 
the  exhibition.  We  hope  this 
will  be  within  a week.” 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Winnie 
Johnson,  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  Moors  mur- 
derers, staged  a protest  out- 
side the  RA. 


Winnie  Johnson  talks  to  visitors  queueing  to  see  the  Hindley  picture  (above  right) 


Following  the  attack  she  | 
said:  '1  think  it’s  brilliant  and  J 
they  should  do  it  every  day. 
Tm  thrilled  to  bits  tfs  hap- 
pened and  Tm  hoping  they 
[the  RA]  will  have  to  take  it 
down." 

Tom  Phillips,  chairman  of 
the  academy’s  exhibitions 
committee,  said  he  was  sad- 
dened by  the  attack,  and 
placed  much  of  the  Marne  on 
the  press.  “It  is  a reactive 
judgment  stirred  up  by  the 
press,”  he  said.  “Do  people 


want  to  throw  an  egg  at  Myra 
Hindley  or  at  that  painting? 
That  picture  is  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  so  perhaps 
they  should  throw  the  egg  at 
the  newspaper  that  prints  the 
biggest  picture.  There  are 
other  pictures  to  throw  eggs 
at — bad  ones,  for  example." 

In  the  morning  Mrs  John- 
son, mother  of  Keith  Bennett, 
who  was  abducted,  aged  12.  in 
1964,  and  whose  body  has 
never  been  found,  addressed 
the  queue  outside  the  Royal 


Academy  through  a loud- 

hailer.  In  tears,  she  urged 
members  of  the  public  not  to 
enter  the  show. 

Before  the  attack,  the  Royal 
Academy  had  insisted  that  it 
would  not  remove  the  9ft  by 
lift  painting.  “The  decision  to 
Include  the  painting  was 
taken  last  week  following  rig- 
orous debate,”  said  the  secre- 
tary, David  Gordon^  *'.We 
made  that  decision  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  what  Mrs  John- 
son’s view  was. 


MAIN  PHOTOGRAPH:  KEVIN  LAMAROUE 

“I  am  ML  of  respect  for  her 
to  come  down  here  to  the 
lion’s  den.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
take  It  on  the  chin.  We  can't 
retreat  we  have  to  engage.” 

Mr  Gordon  said  that  Mrs 
Johnson  bad  been  invited  to 
see  the  picture  but  had  de- 
clined. “We  have  found  that 
many  people  who  were  un- 
happy about  the  picture  have 
changed  their  opinion  after 
seeing  it,”  he  added. 

It  emerged  that  police  bad 
visited  the  exhibition  tn  an- 


This  is  a reactive 
judgment  stirred 
up  by  the  press. 
We  are  determined 
to  bring  the  portrait 
back  into  the 
exhibition.  We 
hope  this  will  be 
wilhinaweek. 
There  are  other 
pictures  to  throw 
eggs  at — bad 
ones,  for  example1 


ticipation  of  complaints  from 
the  public. 

Officers  from  the  vice 
squad  decided  that  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  form  a reasonable 
basis  for  prosecution  - 

On  Wednesday  night  a win- 
dow was  broken  to  the  build-- 
fog  neighbouring,  the  Roval 
Academy,  apparently  in  pro- 
test at  the  exhibition,  inside 
the  gallery,  the  portrait  Is 
protected  by  two  security 
guards. 


A strictly  family  affair  throws  little  light  on  Romania’s  bizarre  history 


First  night 


Michael  Billington 

WthUnrefromNicolM 

Bristol  Old  Vic 

| £ O HEwenttoRoma- 
nia  to  find  her 
lover  and  instead 
she  found  her  son.”  So  says  the 
publicity  for  Lin  Coghlan’s 
With  Love  From  Nicolas:  the 
result  of  an  ambitious  collabo- 


ration between  Bristol  Old 
Vic,  Teatrual  Dramatic  Con- 
stantsa on  the  Black  Sea  coast 
and  a company  called  Clear 
Day.  The  trouble  is  the  blurb 
is  dead  accurate:  what  Is  miss* 
tog  from  this  strenuously 
apolitical  play  is  the  oxygen  of 
public  debate. 

Cogblan’s  Irish  heroine, 
Maggie,  is  a single  parent  who 
suddenly  turns  up  in  Con- 
stantsa with  her  taciturn  teen- 
age son.  Her  aim  is  to  discover 
what  happened  to  the  boy’s 
father,  NicoLae,  a beguiling 
Romanian  detector  with 


-whom  she  had  a passionate 
affair  in  London  and  who 
apparently  returned  home  to 
be  with  his  family  and  then 
died.  Maggie  and  her  son  are 
warmly  received  by  Nicolas's 
relations  and  become  part  of 
their  Easter  celebrations.  But 
the  time-bomb  ticking  away  is 
tiiefate  of  Maggie’s  ex-lover 
about  which  the  family  is 
mysteriously  evasive. 

CQghian  keeps  us  to  sus- 
pense for  too  long:  the  play  is 
three-quarters  over  before  we 
—and  Maggie — leamthe 
truth.  Maggie’s  self-delusion 


and  difficulties  with  her  sou 
also  take  the  place  of  real 
social  exploration.  We  learn 
about  the  Romanians' strong 
! religious  faith,  about  their 
reliance  on  old  TV  pro- 
grammes such  as  PoJdark  and 
The  Forsyte  Saga  for  their 
image  of  Britain  and,  to  one 
moving  speech  from  Nlcolae's 
brother,  aboutthe  way  their 
lives  are  inescapably  defined 
i by  the  Ceau&eacu  era.  Coghlan 
also,  rightly,  refuses  to  ideal- 
ise Nlcolae's  family:  they 
themselves  are  tom  apart  by 
sibling  rivalry.  But  Maggie 


and  her  son  are  such  a 
screwed-up,  self-absorbed 
pair,  taking  for  more  from 
their  hosts  than  they  ever  give 
back,  that  no  real  exchange  of 
ideas  Is  possible. 

Under  Philip  Osatent’a  can?- 
M direction,  the  piece  is  cer- 
tainly well  played.  Nicola  Red- 
mond lends  Maggie  the 
bruised  vulnerability  of  a 
woman  of  a certain  age  living 
to  a world  of  Illusion.  Jonah 
Russell  as  her  son,  who  falls 
for  his  Romanian  cousin,  has 
the  prickly  resentment  of  the 
emotionally  neglected.  And 


Iultan  Enache  farceAtlly 
makes  Nlcolae’s  brother.  Ml 
hall,  a Constantsa  Uncle 
Vanya  aching  witha  sense  of 
waste  and  sexualfruslratloa. 

But  to  the  end.the  problem 
is  one  of  form.  Caryl  ChurdbiB 
wentto  Romania  and  CAme  ■ 
back  withaweinfiy  Expres- 
sionist piece.  Mad  Forest,  that 
captured  something  of  the 
country’s  bizarre  history.  I4» 
Coghlan.  however,  has 
returned  w itn  an  old-fash- 
ioned family  drama  which  . 
tolls  us  more  about  tha  vtsl  • 
tors  than  their  hosts. 
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‘You  were  observed 
on  June  9, 1 997,  to 
walk  at  a rate  of  66 
paces  per  minute  with 
a stride  of  less  than 
one  foot.  At  each 
step,  the  heel  of  your 
leading  foot  did  not 
pass  the  toe  of  the 
trailing  foot  by  more 
than  one  inch’ 


Joanna  Coles  in  New  York 

ARTELA 
Cherry  Is  the 
sort:  of  reas- 
suring 
postwoman 
. everybody  would  like  — 
Postwoman  Pat  without  the 
black  and  white  cat- 
Strange  man  in  the  gar- 
den? Mrs  Cherry  will  Inves- 
tigate- An  elderly  person 
hot  taken-  in  their  milk? 
.She  will  -knock  to  check. 
- all's  welL  - 

Or  she  would  untfl.  last 
month,  when  she  was 
sacked  from  the  suburban 
round  in  New  York  she  has 
patrolled  with  her  postbag 
fin-  18  years.  The  reason? 
.She  was  walking  too 
. slowly. 

" Prom  behind  the  ahrnhy 

' that  line  her  route  in  White 
Platns.post  office  officials 
had  been  secretly  monitor- 
ing her  steps.  Their  conclu- 
sion? She  was  not  taking 
trig  enongh  strides. 

Asher  letter  of  dismissal 
read:  "Yon  were  observed 
on  June  9 1997  to  walk  at  a 
rate  of  66  strides  per  min- 
ute with  a stride  of  less 


than  one  foot.  At  each  step, 
the  heel  of  your  leading 
foot  did  not  pass  the  toe  of 
the  trailing  foot  by  more 
than  one  inch.** 

Mrs  Cherry  denies  it 

Officials  also  told  her  she 
spent  too  much  time  admir- 
ing trees,  gaging  at  squir- 
rels and  stopping  to  smell 
flowers.  The  final  straw 
was  her  habit  of  stopping  to 
push  her  glasses  np  her 
nose  and  to  tie  her 
shoulder-length  brown  bob 
in  a rubber  band  The  letter 
was  signed  by  Philip  Cfoffl, 
a supervisor  for  customer 
service.  4 

But  his  customers  do  dpt 
appear  to  agree.  This  week, 
after  hearing  the  fate  of 
their  regular  postte,  48  of 
the  residents  on  Mrs  Cher- 
ry's round  got  together  and 
signed  a four-page  letter  de- 
manding she  be  reinstated 
at  once. 

“Martha  Cherry  - is  not 
only  an  efficient  mail  car- 
rier but  also  a kind  and  caav 
ing  individual  who  . is  con- 
cerned about  each  person 
In  our  neighbourhood,’* 
they  wrote.  Referring  to 
her  length  of  service,  the 
letter  concluded:  “In  the 


•v» 


years  we  have  grown  to 
know  her  she  has  become  a 
part  of  the  fabric  of  our 
lives.” 

Yesterday,  Mrs  Cherry 
admitted  she  was  not  the 
fastest  postie  in  town,  say- 
ing she  preferred,  to  do  the 
job  properly  and  that  al- 
though she  bad  agreed  to 
complete  the  round  faster, 
the  post  office  had  then 
added  more  houses. 

“If  somebody  is  infirm 


Pm  going  to  go  upstairs  and 
deliver  the  mail,  if  some- 
one’s car  lights  are  on,  X 
ring  the  bell  and  tell  them.” 
she  said. 

The  story  has  so  captured 
America  that  Mrs  Cherry  is 
now  appearing  on  chat 
shows  to  put  her  side  of  the 
case.  As  she  told  Good 
Morning  America,  she  was 
only  the  second  woman  to 
be  given  her  own  round  in 
White  Plains  and  suspected 
sex  discrimination  was  at 
the  root  of  her  sacking.—.  , 

Now  aged  49,  she  'had 
once  filed  a complaint 
against  the  post  office  alleg- 
ing both  sex  and  age 
discrimination. 

The  post  office  said  it  had 
tried  to  accommodate  Mrs 
Cherry’s  slow  stride  by  of- 
fering her  a shorter  round 
but  that  she  had  failed  to 
“Hve  up  to  the  agreement”. 

Pat  McGovern,  a spokes- 
woman for  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  said 
there  was  no  average  length 
of  stride  but  that  Mrs 
Cherry  bad  given  a gener- 
ally “poor  performance”. 

The  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  has  taken 
up  the  case. 


NEWS  3 


Prescott 
backs  call 
to  double 
petrol  price 


Paul  Brawn 

Environment  Cotr— pondent 


PETROL  prices  should 
double,  cars’  road  tax 
should  be  based  on 
engine  size,  and  em- 
ployers should  get  tax  rebates 
for  paying  for  employees’  sea- 
son tickets  on  public  trans- 
port. the  Government  has 
been  told. 

In  a sweeping  package  of 
“carrot  and  stick”  measures 
designed  to  change  the  fece  of 
travelling  in  Britain  and  pre- 
vent a ‘looming  crisis”,  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Envi- 
ronmental Pollution  has  de- 
manded action,  and  not  just 
words,  from  ministers. 

Although  the  commission 
would  like  to  see  petrol  at 
£1.50  a litre  in  10  years’  time, 
Sir  John  Houghton,  the  chair- 
man, said  that  motorists 


Martha  Cherry,  the  US  postwoman  sacked  for  walking  too  slowly.  Residents  say  she  is  kind,  caring  and  'concerned  about  each  person  in  the  neighbourhood’  photograph;  joyce  dopkeen 

Fired  postie  ambles  into  row 


Government  should  force 
them  to  do  so.  Advertising 
about  the  fuel  efficency  of  the 
cars  could  just  as  easily 
change  fashion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.” 

The  commission  believed 
that  enough  money  could  be 
raised  from  more  taxes  to  pay 
for  improvements  In  public 
transport.  Priority  lanes  for 
buses  and  cycles  could  be 
paid  for  by  road  pricing. 

Another  member,  Gareth 
Morris,  said:  “The  message  is 
that  we  cannot  go  on  as  we 
are.  Despite  all  the  techno- 
logical advances,  air  quality 
would  get  worse  because  of 
the  continuing  increase  in 
traffic." 

Traffic  pollution  was  now  a 
major  contributor  to  global 
warming  and  the  Government 
could  not  meet  its  target  of 
reducing  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  20  per  cent  by  9010 


Four-wheel  drives 
are  a fash  bn 
accessory 
because  of 
advertising.  The 
motor  industry 
should  act  more 
responsibly  or  the 
Government  should 
force  them  to  do  so' 
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Makers  give  fair  trading  pledges 
after  complaint  from  retailer 


Ltea  Buckingham 

City  Editor 

THE  cost  of  replica  foot- 
ball strips  — one  of  the 
biggest  causes  of  off- 
pltcb  friction  between  chibs 
and  supporters  — is  set  to  fall 
following  the  disclosure,  yes-, 
terday  that  major  sports 
goods  companies  will  stop  try- 
ing to-  impose  minimum 
prices. 

The  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
has  extracted  assurances 
from  Puma  and  Aslcs  that 
they  wfl]  not  attempt  to  pre- 


tag  to  undercut  recommended 


vent  retailers  discounting 
their  sportswear.  The  regula- 
tor now  hopes  other'  major 
manufacturers  will  follow 
suit 

The  ' companies  were 
reported  to  the  OPT  for  cut- 
ting off  'supplies  .to  a Leeds- 1 
based  sports  .retailer  which 
had  wanted  to  charge  less  for 
Leeds  United  shirts. 

Jojux  Brirtgeroan.  the  dfrec- 
torgtoerel-  of  felr  trading, 

maun 

action  ^^^S-wit'hholdiag ; 
supplies  froarjwtallipB  want- 


- A spokeswoman  for  the 
National  Consumer  Council 
| — ’which  has  campaigned 
against  the  price  of  replica 
strips  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  redesigned  — 
said  the  announcement,  as  fir 
as  It  went,  was  welcome. 

“We  would  like  to  see  other 
big  names  follow  suit  Umbro 
[the  Manchester  United  sup- 
plier] is  an  obvious  omission. 
These  items  cause  so  much 
hMiiMiifi  for  parents  and  we 
would  hope  that  the  OFT  will 
monitor  this  agreement  at 
high  street  level.” 

An  OFT  spokesman  said  it 
would  be  helpful  if  super- 
market giants  such  as  Tosco 
and  Salisbury's  started  to 


sell  cut-price  kits  in  the  same 
way  they  have  offered  dis- 
counts an  brand  names  such  , 
as  Levi’s  and  Adidas. 

The  cost  of  replica  shirts  — 
at  £40  for  adult  and  £30  for  : 
Children’s  sizes  — has  been 
widely  condemned.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  replica  football 
kit  industry  is  worth  about 
£200  million  a year.  Of  the 
typical  £40  paid  for  a shirt, 
about  half  goes  to  the  manu- 
facturer. industry  experts  es- 
timate they  cost  about  £7  to 
make.  The  retailer  gets  £13 
the  taxnwin  about  £7.  This 
leaves  only  a small  sum  for 
the  football  club,  whose 
reward  comes  from  a hefty 
initial  royalty  payment  from 
the  mannfactorer. 

The  OFT  has  not  secured 


Industry-wide  promises  and 
repeated  a call  for  whistle 
blowers  to  report  arty  other 
attempted  pricefixmg  abuses. 
The  campaign  against  price 
fixing  in  the  world  of  sports 
goods,  which  was  launched  in 
January,  sparked  complaints 
against  30  companies. 

Puma  and  Aslcs  take  wily  a 
small  slice  of  the  kit  market 
The  OFT  said  yesterday  it  has 
had  complaints  against  the 
very  large  suppliers,  one  of 
which  Is  being  investigated. 

More  than,  a third  of  all  con- 
firmed breaches  of  the  resale 
price  maintenance  laws  in  the 
past  20  years  have  involved 
sportswear  suppliers.  The  in- 
dustry is  more  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  small, 
specialist  retailers. 


Council’s  modesty  curtain 
cools  passions  in  chamber 


Replica  shirts  can  cost  £40 
for  teams  such  as  Chelsea 


wm  niiu  i watfiwngnt 

THE  Victorian  habit  of  fit- 
ting tables  with  “modesty 
curtains"  has  been  adopted 
by  a local  council  to  cope  with 
an  unexpectedly  erotic  charge 
to  debates. 

Councillors  in  Yorkshire’s 
East  Riding  have  installed  the 
£650  set  of  gathered  beige 
chintz  in  their  main  meeting 
room,  after  discussions  of 
Driffield  pavements  and 
Wolds  hedge-cutting  began  to 
lose  focus. 

“It  can  be  extremely  dis- 
tracting for  male  councillors 
with  reasonable  levels  of  tes- 
tosterone.” said  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat councillor  Dave  Ireland, 
who  proposed  the  screen  after 


22  women  swept  on  to  the 
newly  constituted  authority 
in  this  year's  elections. 

Hie  move  has  been  backed 
by  almost  all  East  Yorkshire's 
women  members,  in  spite  of 
Conservative  protests  at  the 
cost  of  protecting  “excessive 
sensitivities”.  Arthur  Pollard, 
Tory  education  spokesman, 
said:  “What  worries  me  is  that 
people  in  the  East  Riding  have 
paid  their  council  tax  for  these 
curtains  just  so  as  not  to  em- 
barrass some  councillors.'’ 

The  council's  spokesman, 
Tom  Du  Boulay,  however, 
said  yesterday  that  the  table 
in  County  HaQ,  Beverley,  had 
a complex  understructure 
which  almost  obliged  women 
to  sit  in  a potentially  embar- 
rassing way. 
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Buy-back  of 

helicopters 

considered 
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Kamal  Ahmed  reports  on  how  the  chairman  put  the  brakes  on  his  executives’  plan  for  ‘super-editors’ 

BBC  chiefs  eat  humble  pie 


DwWHendw- 

Westmlnstar 

Correspondent 


THE  row  over  the  £85 
million  of  wasted  aid 
to  India  took  a bizarre 
turn  yesterday  when 
it  was  revealed  that  Ministry 
of  Defence  inspectors  had 
travelled  to  Bombay  to  see 
whether  it  was  worth  buying 
back  the  21  grounded 
helicopters. 

The  Celtic  League,  which 
campaigns  on  human  rights 
abase  and  military  activity, 
1 has  written  to  George 
Foulkes,  the  aid  minister,  to 
look  into  the  possible  resale 
as  part  of  the  departmental 
inquiry  into  how  the  £65  mil- 
lion aid  package  ended  up  on 
the  scrap  heap. 

The  project  Involved  the  de- 
livery cf  21  Westland  W30  heli- 
copters to  India  in  1987  to  help 
develop  its  offshore  olL  indus- 
try. Some  were  used  for  other 
purposes,  including  ferrying 
VIPs  and  state  governors  and 
providing  tourist  trips.  Two 
crashed,  wnmg  nine  people, 
and  pilots  refused  to  fly  them 
because  passengers  were  attaid 


to  use  them.  They  were 
grounded  in  1969. 

India  is  about  to  conclude  a 
deal  with  AES  Aerospace  of 
East  Grinstead,  West  Sussex, 

to  sell  them  for  spares  and 

scrap  for 000,000. 

Now  it  has  emerged  that  in 
November  1992  Ministry  of 
Defence  officials  visited  Bom- 
bay to  see  if  it  was  worth  buy- 
ing them  back.  The  visit  is 
said  to  have  been  part  of  an 
international  trawl  to  find 
second-hand  helicopters  be- 
cause of  a shortage  of  support 
helicopters  in  the  armed 
forces. 

At  the  time  the  ministry 
said  it  was  considering  “a 
rangA  of  options,  Igrindlng 
the  purchase  of  second  hand 
helicopters  ” to  solve  the  cri- 
sis. It  was  also  reported  in  a 
planespotters  magazine.  Air 
Force  Monthly,  that  ministry 
inspectors  had  been  investi- 
gating the  helicopters. 

The  Celtic  League  last  night 
described  the  disclosure  as  an 
expensive  force.  “Not  only  did 
the  Government  supply  £65 
million  worth  of  helicopters 
that  were  left  to  rot,  but  an- 
other department  tried  to  buy 
them  back." 


Glaret  galore  as 
bidders  bottle 
out  at  £68,200 


John  Ezard 


A SINGLE  big  bottle  of 
£\  claret  sold  in  London 
/ Vyesterday  for  £68.200. 
one  of  the  highest  prices 
paid  in  the  world. 

Hie  purchase,  by  an  un- 
named telephone  bidder, 
was  part  of  a marathon  auc- 
tion of  19,000  vintage 
wines.  Christie’s  called  it 
the  biggest  wine  sale  ever 
held.  By  halfway  through, 
proceeds  had  reached  £4.2 
million,  hugely  above  esti- 
- mates,  and  the  auction  is  to 
continue  today. 


Lots  Included  cases,  mag- 
nums, jeroboams  and  nebu- 
chadnezzars  of  clarets 
which  rarely  come  on  the 
wealthy  British  connois- 
seurs* market,  even  as 

single  bottles. 

Ihe  £68,200  was  paid  for 
an  imperiale  (the  size  of 
eight  bottles)  of  1947 
Chateau  Cheval-Blanc.  A 
case  of  1945  Chateau  Petrus 
fetched  £49,500,  more  than 

£4,000  a bottle.  One  buyer 
spent  £158,000.  The  most  ex- 
pensive bottle  of  wine  in  the 
world,  a 1787  Chateau  T.afite 
was  sold  by  Christie's  in  1985 
for  £1054)00. 


News  in  brief 

British  student 
killed  in  France 

A BRITISH  student  was  killed  when  a minibus  carrying  11 
passengers  crashed  into  a road  sign  in  France  yesterday.  James 
Spencer  French,  aged  22,  of  Chelmsford,  Essex,  was  driving 
when  the  accident  happened  shortly  after  dawn  on  a motorway 
near  Clermont-Ferrand. 

A spokesman  for  Glasgow  university  said  the  minibus  was 
carrying  a party  of  Its  students  who  had  competed  In  an 
athletics  event  In  Paris  during  Wednesday.  They  were  on  a two 
week  athletics  tour. 

He  said  six  passengers,  including  Mr  French's  sister,  Steph- 
anie, were  taken  to  hospital  with  injuries  such  as  broken  arms. 
The  other  five  escaped  unhurt  or  with  minor  injuries. 


HP’s  denial 

LABOUR'S  suspended  MP  for  Renfrewshire  West  Tommy  Gra- 
ham, yesterday  broke  his  silence  and  insisted  he  was  on  the  best 
cf  terras  with  Gordon  McMaster,  the  MP  who  committed  suicide 
in  July,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  target  of  a dirty  tricks 
campaign. 

Mr  Graham,  accused  of  a whispering  campaign  against  Mr 
McMaster,  told  the  Scotsman  newspaper  he  was  confident  his 
name  would  be  cleared  by  the  Labour  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Mr 
MtMasterandthe  party’s  troubles  In  Paisley.  “Gordon  was  not 

my  enemy, "be  said.  “I  know  my  enemies,  and  he  wasn't  one  of 
them.  I had  a fabulous  relationship  with  him.” 


Meacher  drops  trees  plan 

NEIGHBOURS  who  called  the  Environment  Minister,  Michael 
Meacher,  an  urban  vandal  were  yesterday  celebrating  his  with- 
drawal cf  a planning  application  an  two  acres  of  woodland  near 
his  Cotswuld  home.  He  had  wanted  to  art  down  20  trees,  including 
oaks,  in  a copse  In  HQcot  End,  Gloucestershire,  in  order  to  lay  a 
tennis  Court- 

Assistant  planner  Mike  Mapper  said:  “A  letter  written  on  his 
behalf  simply  saM  Mr  Mearter  wished  to  withdraw  the  applica- 
tion." Mr  Meacher  was  unavallaUe  fOT  comment 

Locals  were  outraged  when  Mr  Meacher  flew  to  the  Earth 
Summit  in  New York  after  submitting  the  application  and  made  a 
heartfelt  plea  to  save  the  world's  forests. — Jamie  WUson 


Man  accused  of  girl’s  murder 

A MAN  was  charged  yesterday  with  the  murder  aTRachel 
Barraclough.  aged  18,  whose  body  was  found  with  multipte  stab 
wounifa  cm  wasteland  taWakefieM  an  September  6.  Tlie  46-year- 

old  mam  who  is  finmWakefieliwffi  appear  before  the  town's 

magistrates  today. 

Rachel  was  last  seen  when  she  left  her  borne  in  Bankfoot, 
Bradford,  to  meet  friends  for  a ni$it  out  in  Wakefield. 


Naomi  Campbell,  style  icon 

SUPERMODEL  Naomi  Campbell  was  voted  style  icon  by  readers 
qfKnf.fr  ohinn  magazine yesterday. The  magazine  asked  readers 
to  vote  for  the  most  stylish  people,  with  categories  ranging  from 
MPs  to  pop  stars.  Sports  minister  Tony  Banks  won  Most  Stylish 
MP  and  the  cast  the  BBC  television  series  This  Life  collectively 
won  Most  Stylish  TV  star. 


Nine  held  over  killing 


POLICE  investigating  the  murder  of  Irish  crime  journalist  Ve- 


fiypwwi  and  four  women,  all  aged  between  30  and  50.  in  a series  of 
ct>crdlnated  early  morning  raids  In  Dublin. 

In  tiiw  course  of  long-running  Investigations,  police  have  de- 
tained more  than  100  people  for  questioning.  One  man  has  been 
charged  with  murdering  Ms  Guerin. 


The  killer  blow  was 
in  the  penultimate 
sentence.  Of  course 
Sir  Christopher 
Bland,  chairman  of 

the  BBC  governors,  endorsed 

the  broad  proposals ...  it  was 
just  that,  well,  maybe  every- 
body should  think  about  them 
a little  longer. 

As  U-turns  go.  it  was  pretty 
spectacular. 

“We  need  to  take  more  time 
to  consider  certain  elements 
of  the  changes,  to  explain 
than  further,  and  to  make  ab- 
solutely certain  they  win  en- 
hance and  not  detract  from 
the  quality,  programme  iden- 
tity and  editorial  value  of 
BBC  News." 

Every  one  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher's words  must  have 
struck  to  the  heart  of  Richard 
Clemmow,  the  BBC’s  head  of 
news  programmes,  who  had 
spent  a torrid  two  days  trying 
to  explain  the  plan  for  sweep- 
ing reforms  of  television  and 
radio  news  to  a furious  staff. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  staff  of  Today. 
Yesterday,  in  an  equally  bad- 
tempered  meeting  with  News- 
night  staff  he  was  told  In  no 

ii  firm-tain  terms  the  planq 
would  not  work.  Jeremy  Pax- 
man.  not  noted  for  his  deli- 
cacy, led  the  questioning. 

Sir  Christopher  decided  to 
put  a brake  an  the  reforms  at  a 

haatlly-fniiwnpd  moating  yes- 

terday  with  John  Birt  director 
general  of  the  BBC,  and  Tony 
Hall,  chief  executive  of  news. 

Sir  Christopher  told  them 
something  had  to  give.  The 
plans,  of  which  he  had  no  spe- 
cific knowledge,  had  led  to  an 
unprecedented  outburst  by 
some  of  tiip  most  senior  and 
respected  BBC  presenters  and 
journalists,  and  was  creating 
a public  relations  Hiaagfar  for 
the  corporation.  So  there  will 
now  be  a delay  to  those  plans 
which,  on  Wednesday,  Clem- 
mow was  saying  were  not 
open  to  fundamental  negotia- 
tion. Staff  have  breathed  a 
small  sigh  of  relief 
For  Birt  and  Hall  it  has 
been  a lesson  in  eating  hum- 
ble pie.  Sir  Christopher  and 
Birt  in  particular  share  the 
same  mind-set  on  the  need  for 


Director  general  John  Birt  (left)  and  news  chief  Tony  HaU,  who  were  told  'something  had  to  give’  photographs:  dm/id  slijtoe 


radical  change,  and  sir  Chris- 
topher has  been  a staunch 
supporter  In  times  of  crisis. 
During  the  huge  row  over 
Birt’s  20  per  cent  pay  rise  in 
July,  Sir  Christopher  gave  a 
robust  defence. 

But  this  change  — even  for 
Sir  Christopher  — was  one 
too  for.  He  was  said  to  have 
“read  the  riot  act"  to  Birt  and 
Hall  after  being  stung  into 
action  by  calls  for  the  gover- 
nors to  show  that  they  were 
worthy  defenders  of  the  pub- 
lic interest 

The  plana  themselves,  which 
are  now  likely  to  undergo  radi- 
cal restructuring  at  the  next 
governors’  meeting  In  October, 


were  founded  on  the  principle 
of  that  ugly  BBC  word,  bi- 
media. By  next  summer  Birt 
wants  to  see  all  TV  and  radio 
news  staff  working  together 
at  toe  White  City  Television 
Centre  in  west  London. 

The  argument  made  by 
Clemmow  and  Stephen  Mitch- 
ell, bis  deputy,  is  that  if  TV 
and  radio  journalists  are 
working  together,  then  the 
editors  should  have  roving 
briefs  as  welL  The  two  men 
described  the  plans  as  “flexi- 
ble" and  "efficient".  To  those 
opposed,  it  is  simply  penny- 
pinching. 

At  present  each  BBC  news 
programme  has  its  own  edi- 


tor. At  Newsnight  it  is  Peter 
Horrocks,  at  Today  Jon  Bar- 
ton and  at  the  World  at  One 
Kevin  Mar*h  There  are  also 
separate  editors  for  Breakfast 
News,  Newsbeat  on  Radio  1 
and  the  main  TV  news 
programmes. 

Clemmow  and  Mitchell 
wanted  to  change  all  that 
Under  the  BBC  plans  there 
would  be  five  “super-editors” 
taking  over  responsibility  for 
all  TV  and  radio  news.  Dedi- 
cated programme  editors 
would  be  demoted  to  the 
status  of  “associate  editors", 
and  would  be  expected  to 
rotate  between  programmes, 
as  would  other  staff 


The  five  "super-editors” 
would  have  wide-ranging 
roles.  One  would  be  editor  of 
bulletins  — the  One.  Six  and 
Nine  O’clock  TV  news  pro- 
grammes. tiie  Six  O’Clock  and 
Midnight  News  on  Radio  4. 
and  two  of  the  Radio  5 bulle- 
tins. Another  would  be  the 
editor  of  “core  news”,  looking 
after  news  summaries  and 
shorter  bulletins.  The  third 
would  be  the  editor  of  TV  cur- 
rent affairs,  controlling 
Breakfast  News  and  News- 
night.  A fourth  would  control 
radio  current  affairs,  basi- 
cally all  the  radio  news  pro- 
grammes not  covered  by  the 
bulletins  editor.  Including 


Today  and  PM.  However, 
most  anger  has  been  directed 
at  the  fifth  post 

The  role  of  the  daily  cur- 
rent affairs  commissioning 
editor  would  be  one  or  the 
most  powerful.  The  editor, 
who  would  be  in  control  of  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  forward 
planning  budgets,  would  have 
ultimate  control  of  the  future 

plans  of  all  TV  and  radio 
news  programmes. 

If  there  bad  not  been  such  a 
negative  response,  the 
changes  would  have  started 
♦airing  effect  from  October  1. 

Why  the  need  far  such 
hurry,  such  an  atmosphere  of 
constant  change?  The  latest 
proposals  come  just  weeks 
after  a fundamental  overhaul 
of  Radio  4.  This  time  last  year 
everybody  was  rowing  about 
the  future  of  the  World  Ser- 
vice. There  is  still  the  pro- 
gramme strategy  review  to 
negotiate. 

The  BBC  Is  a corporation 
with  fear  at  its  heart.  It  feels 
under  pressure  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  licence  fee  wQ] 
only  rise  by  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion over  the  nest  five  years, 
despite  industry  inflation 
running  at  a higher  level. 

There  is  also  digital  TV,  the 
new  technology  that  will 
mean  improved  pictures  and 
access  to  a wide  range  of  ser- 
vices via  the  TV  screen.  Birt 
and  Bland,  who  have  worked 
closely  together  on  the  BBC’s 
future  strategy,  want  to  be  at 
the  forefront  of  the  new  tech- 
nology, and  have  said  they 
will  earmark  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  BBC’s  revenue 
for  its  digital  service. 

The  BBC  is  also  planning  to 
launch  a 24-hour  news  service 
— again  expensive  but,  to 
Bill's  mind,  essential  if  the 
BBC  is  to  remain  a key  news 
player.  Again  this  will  be  fi- 
nanced from  existing 
resources,  creating  an  over- 
whelming need  for  savings. 

And  it  will  probably  be  left 
to  poor  old  Clemmow  to  ex- 
plain the  changes  needed  to 
achieve  them. 


LotiIw  comment  and  Latter*, 
pag*  1 2;  CNIOsation  of  th* 
BBC,  page  13 


From  highbrow  to 
in-your-face:  news 
programmes  on 
offer  from  the  BBC 


Television 


Breakfast  News  (BBC1. 7- 
9am): 

Constantly  evolving  show — 
now  with  new  set,  new  pre- 
senters (though  still  princi- 
pally anchored  by  Justin 
Webb)  and  no  9-9.30  overtime 
— markedly  contrasting  in  its 
news-centered  agenda  with 
GMTVs  mix  of  celeb  chat, 
health  and  phone-ins. 

Already  shares  interview- 
ees, and  features  like  sport 


and  press  reviews  with  R4’s 
Today.  Young  reporting  team, 
and  said  to  be  a foretaste  of 
what  24  hour  news  will  be  like. 
One  O’clock  News  (BBCl,  l- 
1.80pm): 

Most  recent  arrival  of  main 
bulletins,  and  has  yet  to  gain 
an  Identity  or  overcome  suspi- 
cion that  it  Is  only  there  be- 
cause dogma  dictates  that 
every  radio  news  programme 
must  have  a TV  counterpart 
Six  O'clock  and  Nine 
O’Clock  News  (both  BBCl): 
Both  stress  how  they  diverge 
from  rival  ITN  bulletins  (at 


5.40pm  and  10pm),  which  are 
more  likely  to  pursoe  a mid- 
market  tabloid  agenda  and 
also — if  only  to  justify  two  80- 
minute  bulletins  in  peak  time 
— from  each  other.  With  three 
more  hours  to  process  break- 
ing stories,  the  “Nine"  Is  said 
to  be  closer  to  the  Birtist 
dream  of  lengthy  analysis  by 
specialist  correspondents, 
though  it  is  often  hard  to  spot 
the  difference. 

Newsnight  (BBC2. 

10.30pm): 

Highbrow  news  analysis,  like 
Channel  4 News,  but  aimed  at 
top  workaholics  or  opinion 
formers  who  do  not  get  home 
until  after  10pm. 

Still  best  known  for  cross- 
examinations  of  politicians  by 
Jeremy  Paxman  or  Kirsty 
Wark,  but  “Snoozenight"  has 
recently  tried  to  wean  itself  off 
a Westminster  diet  with  more 
arts  and  feature  items.  At 
present  it  is  conducting  criti- 
cal on-air  auditions  for  Peter 
Snow  replacement 


Radio 


The  Breakfast  Programme 
(5  Live,  6- 9pm) 

Perky  upstart  rival  to  Today 
with  comparatively  low-fibre 
menu,  aimed  to  woo  young, 
female  anrl  non-southern  lis- 
teners alienated  by  the 
R4show*s  pompousness  and 
preoccupation  with  politics. 
Benefits  from  joshing  odd  cou- 
ple chemistry  ofPeter  Allen 
and  Jane  Garvey,  who  (unlike 
their  Today  counterparts)  are 
on  every  morning. 

Today  (R4, 6-30-9am) 

A “radio  newspaper"  pitched 
somewhere  between  broad- 
sheets and  Daily  Mail  that  sets 
agenda  for  all  other  media  out- 
lets often  through  outbursts 
or  gaffes  as  wen  as  set-piece 
political  interviews.  Presented 
by  John  Humphrys,  James 
Naughtie.  Sue  MacGregor  and 
Anna  Ford,  all  thought  to  be 
opposed  to  downgraded  edl- 


the  pinch  of 


P&O  offers  to  cap 
cross-Channel 


rate  rises 


ferry  fares 


UnyEBott 

and  Charlotte  Denny 


ORDER  books  in  Brit- 
ain's manufacturing 
sector  are  weakening 
as  the  strong  pound  and 
higher  Interest  rates  bite  into 
demand,  the  CBI  said 
yesterday. 

Total  order  books  slipped 
back  in  August  as  Britain’s 
domestic  economy  started  to 
respond  to  the  higher  interest 
rates  Unposed  by  the  Bank  of 
England  since  the  election. 

However,  with  sterling 
weakening  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes in  the  past  two 
months,  the  CBI  said  there 
was  some  tentative  evidence 
that  the  slump  in  export 
orders  over  the  past  18 
months  may  have  started  to 
level  off  Sterling  rose  3 pfen- 
nigs to  DM2£6  and  L5  cents 
to  $L6l  yesterday. 

The  CBI  opposes  any  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  arguing  that  the 
sluggishness  of  demand  and 

the  lack  of  inflationary  pres- 
sure should  stay  the  hand  of 
the  Bank’s  monetary  policy 
committee. 

Signs  that  broad  money 
growth  may  be  slowing  may 
add  to  the  case  tor  the  MFC  to 
hold  off  according  to  City  an- 
alysts. M4  figures  for  August, 
which  the  Bank  released  yes- 
terday, showed  month-on- 
month  growth  of  0.7  per  cent, 
the  second-lowest  rise  this 
year.  The  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease slowed  to  11.6  per  cent 
last  month  from  12  per  cent  in 
July,  but  this  may  not  be  dra- 
matic enough  tor  the  Bank, 


which  indicated  In  its  August 
report  on  price  pressures  that 
growth  in  double  figures  was 
incompatible  over  the  longer 
run  with  meeting  the  Govern- 
ment’s inflation  target  of 
26  per  cent 

The  CBI  survey  showed 
that  only  16  per  cent  of  firms 
judged  their  overall  order 
books  were  above  normal  in 
September,  while  23  per  cent 
said  they  were  below  normal. 
The  balance  of  minus  seven 
points  compared  with  minus 
five  points  in  July. 

On  exports,  11  per  cent  of 
firms  selling  abroad  said 
their  orders  were  healthy  but 
46  per  cent  reported  that  they 
were  below  normal. 

The  negative  balance  of  SS 
per  cent  points  was  slightly 
down  an  the  minus  37  per 
omit  points  recorded  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Sudhir  Junankar,  CBI  asso- 
ciate director  fix-  economic 
analysis,  said:  "Although  our 
survey  shows  export  danand 
still  to  be  weak,  there  is  just  a 
hint  from  the  figures  that  the 
sharp  deterioration  seen  since 
June  may  have  levelled  off " 

Sterling  has  dropped  by  20 
pfennigs  against  the  German 
mark  since  it  peaked  In  July 
this  year,  but  Is  still  almost 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in 
early  1996.  The  tough  climate 
has  made  it  difficult  for  indus- 
try toraise  its  prices. 

Yesterday’s  survey  showed 
that  more  firms  (17  per  cent) 
expected  to  cut  prices  over  the 
next  four  months  than  raise 
th an  (13  per  cent),  the  contin- 
uation of  a trend  that  has  per- 
sisted throughout  the 
summer. 


Kafth  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


A PRICE  cap  on  Channel 
/A  feres  was  accepted  yes- 
/ Vterday  by  Lord  Sterling, 
chairman  of  P&O,  as  the  price 
of  the  company  wDl  have  to 
pay  to  win  Government  ap- 
proval for  its  merger  with 
rival  ferry  company  Stena. 

Lord  Sterling,  who  has  been 
waiting  for  a year  for  the  go- 
ahead  to  create  the  largest 
cross-Channel  operator,  said 
that  he  had  not  sought  a meet- 
ing with  the  Industry  Secre- 
tary, Margaret  Beckett,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merger. 

The  Government  has  been 
considering  the  deal  since  its 
election  In  May.  but  Lord 
Sterling  said  any  approach  to 
Mrs  Beckett  would  create  far- 
ther delay  as  she  would  be 
duty  bound  to  see  everybody 
else  connected  with  the 
merger. 

Lord  Sterling  Indicated  that 
the  company  was  prepared  to 
give  a number  of  undertak- 
ings. among  than  price  cap- 
.ping.  It  was  ” unbelievable” 
that  In  the  light  of  several 
suggestions  P&O  had  made 
the  merger  would  not  go 
ahead. 

Lord  Sterling  said  there 
was  no  risk  of  a duopoly  with 
Eurotunnel  since  other  opera- 
tors remained  in  the  market, 
including  Sea  France. 

He  said  that  if  the  merger 
was  blocked,  the  company 
would  forge  ahead  with  alter- 
native arrangements,  but  ad- 
mitted that  there  would  be 
-cost  reductions. 

Even  if  the  merger  does  get 


the  green  light  there  will  be  at 
least  LOOO  redundancies.  The 
continuing  delay  made  11  dif- 
ficult to  operate  the  business, 
said  Lord  Sterling.  , which 
would  be  centralised  in  Dover 
if  the  merger  goes  ahead. 

“It  is  n nrtprctanflahV  that 
our  staff  are  worried  about 
their  mortgages  and  what  the 
future  will  bring,’'  he  siad. 

Lord  Sterling  said  that  the 
ferries  had  a key  role  to  play 
in  the  Channel.  During  last 
year’s  fire,  they  had  provided 
immediate  alternative  trans- 
port for  passengers  and  for 
freight  transport. 

“We  should  never  forget 

that  we  are  an  island  and  that 

OUr  common ipa tiong  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  must  always 
work."  he  said. 

Lord  Sterling  dismissed 
suggestions  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  block  the 

proposaL  He  said  that  the  rul- 
ing would  come  in  due  course 
and  reports  that  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  which  had 
to  consult  with  several  gov- 
ernments, was  opposed  to  the 
deal,  was  wide  of  the  mark. 
He  is  expecting  a decision 
next  month. 

Interim  pre-tax  profits  at 
P&O  for  the  six  mouths  to 
June  dipped  5 per  cent  to 

gqv.  r mill  inn,  although  under- 
lying profits  were  up  l per 
cent  to  £131  million.  Ferry 
profits  bounced  back  from 
£550,000  to  £LL3  mill  inn  in  the 
first  part  of  the  year,  when 
the  Channel  tunnel  was 
closed. 

P&O  operations  put  in  an- 
other strong  performance 
with  operating  profits  up  7 
per  cent  at  £72  million. 


tors,  earlier  start  and  immi- 
nent exile  to  TV  Centre- 
World  at  One  (R4.  l-1.40pm> 
Solo-anchored  show — now 
Nick  Clarke,  formerly  James 
Naughtie — less  hectic  and 
punctuated  by  bursts  of  raw 
information  than  rhe  break- 
fast programme.  Tries  to  pick 
the  bones  oat  of  stories  break- 
ingin  the  morning,  and  find 
new  angles  for  those  in  the 
papers  or  Today.  Angered 
New  Labour  during  election. 
PM(R4,5-6pm) 

Raciest  and  most  populist  of 
R4  news  sequences,  starkly 
contrasting  with  the  dry  6pm 
bulletin  that  follows,  and  lack- 
ing the  earlier  shows’  heavy- 
weight interviews. 

First  programme  to  ose 
male-female  co-anchors  regu- 
larly (currently  Chris  Lowe 
and  Charlie  Lee-Potter):  hence 
anticipated  style  of  Radio  5 
lave,  but  looks  dispensable 
now  a whole  BBC  network 
handles  news  more 
informally. 


Newsbeat  (Rl,  6.1 5pm) 

The  news  empire's  colony  on 
Britain's  most-listen ed-to 
station,  brisk,  in-your-iace 
and  skilfully  mixing  what 
Radio  l’s  audience  want  to 
hear  about  (showbiz  gossip, 
quirky  tabloid  tales)  with 
harder  news  the  headmis- 
tressy  BBC  wants  them  to 
hear. 

The  World  Tonight  (R4, 10- 
10.45pm) 

Just  as  upmarket  as  News- 
night,  but  cooler  in  mood,  nor- 
mally lacking  the  three-way 
argy-bargies  of  the  television 
show  that  it  competes  with. 

Often  provides  the  day’s 
most  intelligent  broadcast 
treatment  of  any  given  topic, 
and  specialises  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Presented  by  a shifting  ros- 
ter, recently  including  Robin 
Lustig.  Jeremy  Harris.  Isabel 
Hilton,  Janet  Cohen  and 
Sheena  McDonald. 
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Flying  saucer 
setfor7-year 
trip  to  Titan 


Thn  Radford 
Sctanc*  Editor 

RITISH.  European 
and  American  sci- 
entists are  prepar- 
ing to  drop  a small 
flying  saucer  on 
Titan,  Saturn’s  biggest  moon. 

In  what  is  probably  the  last 
of  the  long-distance,  big- 
spender  journeys  into  space, 
the  teams  from  the  US.  and 
European  space  agencies  yes- 
terday set  out  in  detail  their 
plans  to  launch  a craft  the 
size  of  a small  bus  on  itsjour- 


ney  to  the  giant  ringed  planet 
900  million  miles  away. 

To  get  the  kick  it  needs  tor 
the  trip  the  space- 

craft, when  it  is  launched 
probably  on  October  13  from 
Florida,  wxQ  have  to  “sling- 
shot'’ twice  round  Venus, 
once  round  Earth  and  then 
hitch  another  boost  from  Ju- 
piter’s gravity  to  get  up  to  the 
. right  speed.  It  will  travel 
nearly  2 billion  miles  and 
take  seven  years  to  get  there. 

When  it  arrives  In  2001, 
Huygens,  a bundle  of  instru- 
ments  the  size  of  a microjvaye , 
oven  inside:  diae^-shaped-ar; , 


mour,  win  detach  itself  and 
eventually  parachute  through 
the  thick  orange  atmosphere 
of  Titan  and  on  to  frozen 
rocks  or  perhaps  a lake  erf  liq- 
uid, methane  at  a temperature 
of -1B0C,  to  send  20  minutes  or 
so  erf  data  back  to  Earth  be- 
fore it  expires. 

s»tum  is  a huge  ball  of: 
dense  gas  with  a com  of  hy-  j 
drogen  probably  compressed  I 
Into  liquid  metaL  ft  has  18 
moons  and  a ring  system 
which  has  intrigued  astrono- 
mers tor  centuries.  It  is  a lit- 
tto^spfer  system  of  its  own, 
3^435tahVrbiggerthan  Mer- 


cury, smaller  than  Mars  — 
has  an  atmosphere  of  nitro- 
gen and  hydrocarbon  gases 
believed  to  be  very  similar  to 
that  of  primitive  Earth.  Togo  j 
there  is  to  explore  the  history 
not  just  cf  the  solar  system, 
but  of  Earth  Itself 
The  Cassini-Huygens  mis- 
sion, put  together  by  200  sci- 
entists from  17  nations,  is  the 
most  complex:  interplanetary 
voyage  ever  attempted,  and 
has  been  a source  of  contro- 
versy tor  years.  Environmen- 
talists are  against  it  because 
it  carries  three  plutonium- 
powered  generators  which 


could  shower  deadly  dust  if 
the  mission  explodes  on 
launch. 

Administrators  In  the  US  j 
space  agency  Nasa  have  also 
complained,  calling  it  huge, 
expensive  and  prolonged.  The 
latest  Nasa  missions  now  on 
Mars  were  swift,  cheap  pack- 
ages costing  minions.  The 
journey  to  Saturn  will  cost 

mnrp  than  TOhniinn 

But,  said  Richard  South- 
wood  of  Imperial  College, 
London,  yesterday,  it  would 
be  the  only  mission  going  to 
Saturn  in  the  next  SO  years. 
“If  you  get  one  shot,  then  you 


want  to  do  everything  you 
can.  The  best  thing  if  yon  are 
going  to  Saturn  is  to  build  a 
large,  complex,  reliable  space- 
craft that  will  bring  hack  the 
bacon  for  everybody,”  he 
said.  “Saturn  is  an  enormous- 
ly complex  system.  We  don’t 
want  to  get  there  and  find  out 
we  asked  the  wrong 
question." 

Groups  from  ll  British  uni- 
versities and  research  institu- 
tions have  been  working  with 
the  European  Space  Agency 
and  Nasa  to  devise  experi- 
ments that  will  answer  ques- 
tions about  a distant  world. 


"We  have  for  instance  Sat- 
urn itself,  one  of  the  gas 
giants,  with  a massive  cloud 
system,  complex  weather  pat- 
terns and  storm  systems 
sometimes  larger  than  the  en- 
tire Earth."  said  John  Zar- 
necki  of  the  University  of 
Kent  "We  have  icy  satellites 
— 18  that  we  know  about  and 
probably  more  that  haven't 
yet  been  discovered.  Titan  is 
the  only  satellite  in  the  solar 
system  to  possess  an  atmo- 
sphere. Its  surface  represents 
the  largest  area  of  real  estate 
in  the  solar  system  that  is  as 
yet  unseen,  and  unexplored.” 


THE  risk  to  newspapers 
from  huge  libel  awards 
has  disappeared,  accord- 
ing to  a study  cf  significant 
cases  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  day  of  the  £1  million 
award  has  ended  and  future 
awards  for  serious  libels  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  £50,000- 
£100,000  range,  says  David 
Hooper,  a libel  solicitor. 

His  analysis,  in  the  newslet- 
ter of  his  firm,  Biddle  and  Co, 
comes  amid  a debate  on 
whether  new  curbs  are 
needed  on  media  intrusion. 

The  downward  trend  is  due 
to  power  given  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  1991  to  substitute  Us 
own  figure  for  a High  Court 
jury  award.  The  highest  sum 
awarded  by  the  Appeal  Court 
in  the  last  six  years  was 
£110,000,  to  Esther  Rantzen 
over  a rfaiw  that  she  con- 
cealed a rihiid  abuser’s  past, 
but  that  was  than  half  the 
£250,000  the  jury  had  awarded. 

In  a case  brought  by  Elton 
John  against  the  Mirror 
Group,  damages  were  slashed 
from  £350,000  to  £75,000. 

A second  fector  is  a deci- 
sion hy  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  that  the  £L5 
million  award  in  1995  to  Lord 
Aldington  against  Nikolai 
Tolstoy,  over  allegations  that 
he  sent  Cossacks  and  Yugo- 
slavs to  their  death  in  1945, 
breached  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression guarantee  in  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights.  Tbat  ruling 

means  awards  such  as  the 
£1.45  million  in  1994  against  a 
yachting  magazine  over  an 
attack  on  a revolutionary  tri- 
maran "are  no  longer  sustain- 
able”, says  Mr  Hooper. 

A further  factor  is  the  Ap- 
peal Court’s  ruling  in  1995 
that  juries  may  be  directed  to 
bear  in  mind  the  level  of 
awards  for  pain  and  suffering 
in  serious  cases  of  bodily  in- 
jury—£50,000  to  £125.000. 

Cases  where  juries  award 
substantial  damages  are  regu- 
larly settled  for  much  lower 
sums  on  threat  of  appeal. 

Mr  Hooper  predicts  levels 
will  drop  further  when  the  fast 
track  procedure  under  the  1996 
Defamation  Act  tor  less  seri- 
ous libels  comes  into  force 
next  year. 


abour 
to  boost 

s 

to  law 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  Government  is 
planning  to  open 
the  way  for  mil- 
lions of  middle  in- 
come earners  to  use 
the  law  without  risking  huge 
stuns  in  legal  costs. 

Ministers  are  expected  to 
approve  a big  expansion  of 
no-win,  no-fee  litigation,  to 
increase  access  to  the  law  tor 
the  majority  who  are  too  well 
off  tor  legal  aid.  At  present, 
lawyers  are  allowed  to  take 
such  cases  only  in  three 
areas  of  law:  personal  injury, 
European  human  rights,  and 
insolvency. 

The  move  is  expected  to  fol- 
low publication  next  week  erf 
the  first  research  into  the 
working  of  the  US-style 
method  of  funding  court 
actions  in  Britain,  which  will 
largely  vindicate  its 
supporters. 

For  the  last  three  years,  so- 
licitors tn  England  and  Wales 
have  been  allowed  to  strike 
no-win,  no-fee  deals  — called 
conditional  toe  agreements  — 
in  the  three  designated  fields. 
Litigants  pay  their  own  law- 
yer nothing  if  they  lose,  and 
In  personal  injury  cases  they 
can  take  out  insurance,  for 
£85,  against  having  to  pay 
their  winning  opponent's 
costs. 

Now  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Irvine,  is  keen  to  extend 
conditional  fees  to  more 
areas  of  law.  One  option 
under  consideration  Is  to  ex- 
tend them  to  an  areas  of  civil 
law  apart  from  family  cases. 
They  could  even  be  allowed 
in  libel  cases,  although  the 
unpredictability  of  Juries, 
which  usually  decide  such 
1 cases,  would  make  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  insure 
against  losing  and  paying  the 
other  side’s  costs. 

Introduced  hy  Lord 
Mackay,  the  Tory  lord  chan- 
cellor, conditional  toes  drew 
fire  from  senior  judges  and 
barristers  who  argued  it  was 
dangerous  for  a lawyer  to 
have  a financial  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  a client's  case. 

In  the  US,  the  lawyer  who 
wins  a case  takes  a share  of 
the  damages.  In  Britain  the 


£1.4bn  over-the-counter  medicine  boom  Mandelson’s  waiting  room  restored  to  former  glory 


Jmn— MeBda 

BRITONS’  growing  confi- 
dence in  over-the-counter 
drugs  from  vitamin  pills  to 
laxatives  has  helped  .foel  a 
treat-yourself  boom,  Mlntei, 
the  analysts,  said  yesterday- 
We  now  spent  about  0-4 
billion  a year  on  medicines 
that-  needed  no  prescription, 

40  par  cent  more  than  inlWl, 

and  were  buying  more  efirtne-. 
shelf  alternative  treatments, 
cold  cures  and  analgesics.  . 

But  the' purchase  of  cough 
and  throat  remedies  and  first 
aid  products  now  take  a lesser 
share  of  consumers*  self-med- 
ication spending.  - - 

A survey  commissioned 
from  MORI  also  indicated, 
that  47.  per  cent  out  of  more 
than  W00  adults  questioned 
.believed  they  were  more 

lively  to  buy  over-foe-counter 
drugs  to  treat  themselves 
than  they  were  two  years  ago. 


More  than  half  those  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  54  took  such 
a view . as  did  well  over  half 
working  women. 

Butonlyil  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  said  they  were 
more  likely  to  use  self-medi- 
cation for  their  Children.  The 
report  suggested  this  was  as 
much  about  confidence  as 
price..  Children  qualify  for 
free  prescriptions,  and  most 
parents  would  prefer  to  ask 
for  doctors*  advice  when  their 

children  were  ilL  ' - • 

Four  times  more  money 
was  stffl  spent  on.  prescrip- 
tion drugs  than  on  over-the- 
counter  medicines  but  the 
self-medication,  trend  was 
likely  to  continue  because  of 
rising  prescription  charges, 
the  number  of  women  going 

to  work,  and  NHS  restrictions 

on  jpMiWwg.  Some  of  the 
recent  growth  had-  been  the 
result  of  drugs  being  taken  off 

the  prescription  list  * • 

More  than  - half'  tha  . adult 


population  was  likely  to  suf- 
fer from  colds,  headaches, 
coughs  dr  sore  throats  each 
year.  Other  common  com- 
plaints appeared  to  be  stuffy 
nose,  indigestion,  chapped 
Ups,  flu  and  diarrhoeas 

Headache  remedies  and  an- 
algesics bought  over  the 
counter  .were  used  by  85  per 
cent. of  the  adult  population 
and  cold  and  flu  remedies, 
ointments,  salves  and  throat 
lozenges  by  more  than  half. 

The.  no  of  hay  fever  reme- 
dies was  rising  kst  but  rheu- 
matism seemed  to  be  a declin- 
ing ailment. 

• Nearly  seven  in  io  people 
questioned  used  Boots  for  at 
feast  some  of  their  over-the- 
counter  purchases,  while 
more  than  a third  used  Super- 
drug,  - and  significant  num- 
bers used  supermarkets. 

0TC  and  Prescription 
Mecfidhes  Retelling,  Mirrtel, 
£6.95. 


David  Hmcka 

EtoafaMinatarCoweepowdent 

\ /ISJTORS  seeking  an  au- 
V dience  with  Peter  Man- 
delson  will  be  able  to  wait 
tai  awesome  splendour  from 
next  week  thanks  to  a 

£15,793  refurbishment  paid 

for  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  18th  century  ante- 
room to  Mr  Mandelson’a 
chamber  has  been  restored 
to.its  former  glory,  so  that 
guests  can  stt  in  squashy 
armchairs  and  rest  their 
feet  on  thick  pile  carpets 
before  being  ushered  into 
his  presence. 

. But  under  tha  grand  plan, 
three  of  the  Cabinet  Office’s 
longer  serving  staff  — - tea 
todies  and  messengers  Syl- 
vie, Sylvia  mid  Carol  — 
have  been  banished  from 

their  master’s  presence. 

To  restore  the  anteroom 
to  its  original.-proportiops 


demolition  contractors 
have  pulled  down  their  two 
cobby  boles  so  they  can  no 
longer  brew  up  and  light  up 
a cigarette  within  spitting 
I distance  of  ministers  and 
their  visitors. 

The  Cabinet  Office  de- 
scribed the  renovations  as 
part  of  a “rolling  pro- 
gramme” of  improvements 
to  the  building,  which  they 
insist  just  happens  to  have 
been  authorised  after 
Labour's  recent  election 
victory. 

The  £15,703  of  improve- 
ments to  the  one  room  are 
required  because  it  is 
Grade  I listed  building.  A 
spokeswoman  explained 
that  special  wall  paint, 
known  as  Heritage  Green, 
needed  to  be  ordered  so  the 
correct  18  th  century 
colours  were  used  for  the 
restoration. 

The  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing is  also  in  Heritage 


Green  to  blend  In  with  the 
surroundings.  The  new  fur- 
niture — two  old-style  large 
settees  and  four  man-size 
armchairs  — continue  the 
13th  century  theme. 

Officials  say  the  previous 
facilities  for  visitors  were 
“disgraceful”.  They  also 
point  out  that  guests  for 
two  of  the  other  ministers 
— David  Clark,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  Peter  Kilfoyle,  parlia- 
mentary undersecretary  at 
the  Cabinet  Office  — are 
welcome  to  wait,  in  the 
same  room. 

In  a caring  New  Labour 
touch,  Mr  Mandelson, 
standing  for  Labour’s 
national  executive  on  a pol- 
icy of  launching  a special 
Cabinet  Office  committee  to 
help  the  socially  excluded, 
has  not  forgotten  the  tea 
ladies.  They  have  been 
given  a new  room  on  an- 
other floor. 


winning  lawyer  charges  a 
“success  fee”  — that  is,  a per- 
centage uplift  on  the  fees 
which  would  normally  be 
charged.  The  normal  fees 
come  from  the  loser,  and  the 
uplift  from  the  client's  dam- 
ages. The  size  of  the  uplift  — 
which  can  be  up  to  100  per 
cent  — depends  on  the  case’s 
chances  of  success. 

Critics  of  conditional  fees 
predicted  that  greedy  solici- 
tors would  invariably  charge 
the  maximum.  The  Law  Soci- 
ety, worried  by  the  scheme’s 
potential  to  be  a public  rela- 
tions disaster,  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a volun- 
tary cap  limiting  the  amount 
of  the  success  fee  to  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  compensa- 
tion won. 

The  research,  by  the  Policy 
Studies  Institute  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Education 
and  Conduct,  shows  that  the 
average  uplift  is  less  than  50 
per  cent  And  the  voluntary 
cap  has  become  virtually 
standard. 

The  study  of  60  solicitors’ 
films  doing  personal  injury 
work  found  that  uplifts  were 
lowest  in  road  accident 
claims,  which  generally  have 
a high  success  rate.  But  the 
researchers  found  a lack  of 
consistency  in  the  size  of  the 
uplift  tor  cases  with  similar 
chances  of  success,  with 
some  reckoned  to  be  too  low 
and  others  too  high. 

Larger  firms  and  those 
with  large  conditional  fee 
case-loads  tended  to  apply 
lower  uplifts. 

Marlene  Winfield,  senior 
policy  officer  for  legal  ser- 
vices at  the  National  Con- 
sumer Council,  said  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  expand 
the  scope  of  conditional  fees 
without  conducting  research 
into  clients'  experience. 

Ashley  Holmes,  head  of 
legal  affairs  at  the  Consum- 
ers ’ Association,  said  the 
association  favoured  extend- 
ing their  availability  to  all 
civil  cases.  "We’ve  always 
thought  they’re  a good  idea, 
it  carers  an  extra  choice  for 
people  who  can’t  get  legal  aid 
and  can’t  pay  fees.”  He  said 
the  association  planned  to 
survey  people  who  had 
brought  no-win,  no-fee  cases. 
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Ministers  send  in  expert  ‘improvers’  after  schools  inspector’s  damning  report  on  education  authority  in  turmoil  and  without  cf 

Team  tackles  Hackney  schools  chaos 


& 


Rebecca  Smlther* 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  London  borough 
of  Hackney  last 
night  agreed  to  a 
government  plan 
for  an  education 
“improvement  team"  to  be 
sent  into  the  town  hall,  after  a 
damning  inspectors'  report 
revealed  "disarray  and  tur- 
moil" In  the  authority  and  the 
running  of  its  59  schools. 

Ministers  had  recom- 
mended the  unprecedented 
move  to  protect  the  interests 
of  some  30,000  pupils  in  the 
impoverished  London 
borough,  who,  they  said,  had 
been  put  at  risk  by  the  auth- 
ority's fail  ure  to  meet  its  stat- 
utory responsibilities. 

They  were  responding  to 
the  report  by  Chris  Wood- 
head,  chief  inspector  of 
schools,  which  painted  a grim 
picture  of  a local  education 
authority  with  no  direction  or 
leadership,  with  too  many 
senior  posts  unfilled,  and  sub- 
merged in  political  and  ad- 
ministrative chaos. 

But  although  teachers,  local 
MPs  and  parents  welcomed 
the  Government's  tough 
action,  there  was  some  con- 
cern at  the  choice  of  a Tory 
businessman,  Richard 
Painter,  to  head  the  four- 
strong  team  of  experts.  It  was 
Mr  Painter  who  recom- 
mended the  Anal  closure  of 
the  falling  Hackney  Downs 
secondary  school  for  boys  two 
years  ago. 

Hackney's  chief  executive, 
John  EDiston,  was  not  criti-  j 
dsed  by  name,  but  was  Impli-  j 
cated  for  his  apparent  failure 
to  take  a firm  grip  on  the  ad- 


ministrative chaos  caused  by 
the  absence  of  "a  clear  and 
coherent  political  win"  and 
the  lack  of  a dear  manage- 
ment structure. 

The  council  is  governed  by 
a loose  coalition  of  political 
groupings,  following  the  deci- 
sion last  year  by  17  former 
Labour  councillors  to  break 
away  from  the  party. 

Yesterday  there  was  fur- 
ther chaos  when  three  coun- 
cillors from  the  Hackney  New 
Labour  grouping  defected  to 
the  Conservatives,  making 
the  Tories  the  second  largest 
group. 

The  Schools  Minister, 

1 Stephen  Byers,  had 


Lack  of  ‘coherent 
political  will  and 
clear  management 
structure* 


made  it  clear  that  councillors 
had  only  avoided  losing  com- 
plete control  of  the  education 
service  because  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  currently  have 
such  powers.  These  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act. 

"1  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
had  the  legal  powers  to  inter- 
vene directly  to  ensure  that 
Hackney  was  discharging  its 
statutory  duties,  those  powers 
would  have  been  exercised,” 
he  told  a London  news  confer- 
ence. Instead,  ha  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  im- 
provement team  to  turn 
round  the  authority. 

Before  a meeting  last  night 
with  the  leaders  of  the  vari- 


ous political  groupings,  Mr 
Byers  issued  a strong  warn- 
ing that  it  was  in  their  inter- 
ests to  co-operate  with  the 
new  team. 

The  team  will  be  sent  in  on 
Monday.  Walking  with  Mr 
Painter  will  be  Pat  Collar- 
bone, who  until  this  year  was 
head  of  a local  school;  James 
Aston,  of  the  accountants  Eld- 
son  Xmpey,  and  Anne  Sofer, 
former  chief  education  officer 
of  Tower  Hamlets  The  team 
has  until  January  to  draw  up 
a strategy  for  recovery. 

Yesterday  Mr  Woodhead 
admitted  his  report  was  prob- 
ably the  most  critical  study  of 
falling  schools  ever  drawn  up, 
and  said  it  showed  that  Hack- 
ney education  authority  had 
“set  new  standards  in  dis- 
organisation and  bureau- 
cratic waste". 

Hackney  currently  has 
seven  “felling"  schools,  two 
of  which  have  been  identified 
by  ministers  as  in  need  of  im- 
mediate improvement  or  clo- 
sure. The  local  MP.  Brian  , 
Sedgemore,  welcomed  the 
move,  but  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  appointing  Mr  Painter 
to  head  the  team.  “The  report 
shows  what  can  happen  as  a 
result  of  the  lethal  cocktail  of 
political  instability  and  ad- 
ministrative Ineptitude.” 

Hackney  has  failed  to  ap- 
point a chief  education  officer 
for  more  than  a year,  and  it 
has  also  been  without  an  en- 
tire second  tier  of  officers. 

Despite  the  criticism.  Mr 
EDiston  also  welcomed  the 
report.  “We  recognise  that 
there  are  very  serious  weak- 
nesses within  the  education 
authority  which  need  to  be 
tackled  vigorously  and  ur- 
gently,” he  said. 


Junior  mtnteter  fnr  schools  Estelle  Morris,  who  was  in  Hackney  this  week  encmiragfcog  teenagers  to  stay  on  in  education 


Countdown 


H April  1990;  Hockney  takes 
control  of  education  services 
from  the  defunct  InnefUndon 
Education  Authority,  mhenons . 

the  worst  of  the  Boa  divisions  end 

some  of  its  poorest  performing 
schools. 

n 1 990;  l£A  draws  up  action 

plan  to  tacWB"  serious 

deficiencies". 

□ 1994s  Section  9 inspection 
of  Hackney  Downs  secondly 
school  for  boys  raveab  signifi- 
cant under -achievement  among 
majority  of  pupils,  poor  behav- 
iour, poor  management  and  un- 
satisfactory teaching. 

□ July  1998;  Government 
seizes  direct  control  of  Hackney 
Downs  from  Its  board  of  gover- 
nors and  the  Labour-run  local 
education  authority. 

□ September  1998s  Govem- 
ovant  decides  to  dose  the 
school. 

D September  199*:  Labour 
loses  control  of  Hackney,  after 
the  ruling  group  disbanded  by 
foe  national  party. 

□ March  1997;  Hackney's  58 
primary  schools  come  bottom  in 
the  first  league  table  of  primary 
school  performance  drawn  up  by 
the  Tories. 

□ May  1 997;  Hackney  identi- 
fied by  the  Labour  government 
as  having  two  of  the  1 8 “failing" 
schools  which  it  claims  must 
either  rapidly  improve  or  close. 

□ June  1997:  Government 
orders  emergency  inspection  of 
the  education  service  in  Hackney 
byOfsted, 

□ September  1997:  Publica- 
tion of  Ofsted  report.  Govern- 
ment sends  In  an  "Improvement 
team"  to  wok  alongside  LEA 
staff. 


The  Cole  meandering  through  water  meadows  near  Faringdon,  Oxfordshire. 
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Tailored  river  gets  back  its  bends 


Paul  Brown  on  the  reversal  of  centuries  of  engineering 


Engineers  spent  900 
years  taming  the 
River  Cole  in  Oxford- 
shire by  straighten- 
ing it  and  deepening  its  bed 
to  provide  power  for  mills 
and  avoid  floods  — and  then 
decided  it  was  a mistake. 

During  the  past  two  years 
they  have  spent  £150,000 
reversing  the  process  and  re- 
creating the  river  as  it  most 
have  looked  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  putting  the  kinks 
back  in.  The  result  has  so 
delighted  the  owners,  the 
National  Trust  and  a host  of 
other  organisations,  that  the 
one-mfle  stretch  of  the  Cole 
is  being  used  as  a blueprint 
for  river  restoration  projects 
across  the  country. 

It  has  gained  a series  of 
meandering  bends,  gravel 
beaches,  fast  flowing  riffles 


and  deep  pools.  The  river  is 
now  designed  to  hold  back 
flood  water  from  rushing 
into  the  Thames  by  allowing 
it  to  overflow  into  surround- 
ing water  meadows.  This 
avoids  the  water  rushing 
downstream  to  a bottleneck 
at  a bridge  or  town  where  it 
then  overflows  into  valuable 
property. 

The  bends  in  the  river 
have  been  used  to  create  riv- 
erbank  “cliffs"  which  make 
homes  for  the  sand  martins 
and  kingfishers  which  are 
again  colonising  the  Cole. 

The  project  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  English  Nature 
and  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, both  of  which  believe 
that  winding  rivers  and 
streams  sue  the  way  forward 
as  a defence  against  both 
floods  and  droughts.  The 


idea  is  to  keep  as  much : 
water  from  flowing  to  the  sea 
for  as  long  as  possible,  a 
complete  reversal  of  previ- 
ous thinking. 

Another  advantage  is  that 
the  intensive  agriculture  In 
the  form  of  fields  of  rape  and 
com  that  came  right  to  the 
edge  of  the  canalised  rivers 
and  caused  serious  pollution 
problems,  has  been  pushed 
back  from  the  banks.  Instead 
of  running  off  from  the  land 
and  flowing  straight  into  riv- 
ers the  beneficial  chemicals 
are  retained  on  the  flood 
plains  and  absorbed  by  soH 
and  vegetation  in  the  water 
meadows. 

The  increase  in  wildlife, 
including  both  flsh  and  flow- 
ers In  the  meadows,  is  popu- 
lar with  the  public.  Richard 
Vivash,  general  manager  of 


the  River  Restoration  Pro- 
ject, said:  “The  river  has 
been  brought  back  to  life.  It 
was  once  straight  and  bor- ! 
mg.  It  is  far  more  interesting  1 
to  walk  along  now,  with  j 
more  to  see.  Perhaps  more 
startlingly,  it  is  no  longer 
silent.  You  can  now  hear  it 
tumbling  over  riffles  and 
splashing  into  the  pools,  Just 
as  you  could  years  ago." 

The  National  Trust,  which 
owns  stretches  of  43  of  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  rivers,  is  keen 
to  repeat  the  Cole  experi- 
ment elsewhere,  and  has  the 
backing  of  the  European 
Onion  which  may  provide 
funds. 

In  Upper  Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire,  the-  trust,  with 
the  Environment  Agency 
and  the  River  Restoration 
Project  are  looking  at  the 


whole  river  catchment  in- 
cluding the  surrounding 
hills.  This  includes  peat- 
lands  on  the  top,  heavily 
grazed  sheep  pastures  and 
forests.  The  levees  and  revet- 
ments which  prevent  the 
river  flooding  are  to  be  bro- 
ken down. 

Martin  Drury,  director 
general  of  the  trust  said: 
"Not  only  will  the  landscape 
and  the  wildlife  be  en- 
hanced. but  water  quality 
will  be  improved,  and  the 
erosive  power  of  the  river 
reduced.  The  storage  for 
flood  water  will  be  provided 
in  the  peat  and  wetlands.  In 
the  long  term  this  work  is 
expected  to  save  money  on 
river  management  by  using 
natural  vegetation  rather 
than  man-made  structures  to 
regulate  flow.*' 


Cost  worry  over  ‘New  Deal’  jobs 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

Taxpayers  could  end 
up  footing  a hefty  bill 
for  the  Government’s 
welfare-to-  work  programme 
unless  schemes  are  costed 
much  more  tightly,  a study 
warns  today. 

While  some  existing 
schemes  produce  a net  saving 
to  the  state  for  each  person 
placed  in  work,  the  analysis 
says,  others  succeed  in  find- 
ing employment  only  at  a net 
cost  up  to  £8,000  a head. 
Schemes  which  offer  em- 


ployers incentives  for  taking 
on  the  long-term  unemployed 
are  shown  to  have  had  partic- 
ularly low  take-up.  One  offer 
of  a “holiday”  from  National 
Insurance  contributions  drew 
only  a fortieth  of  the  response 
officially  expected. 

if  employers'  behaviour 
does  not  change,  the  study 
warns,  the  Government  “wBl 
have  no  choice  but  to  disap- 
point some  young  people”. 
The  study,  by  Karen  Gardi- 
ner, a research  fellow  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics, 
covered  all  42  welfere-to-work 
schemes.  It  was  funded  by  the 
Joseph  Rowntree  Foundation. 


Gross  costs  of  placing  an 
unemployed  person  in  work 
ranged  from  £1,000  to  £10,000, 
offset  by  average  savings  of 
£3,700  from  higher  tax  reve- 
nues and  lower  social  secu- 
rity spending.  After  a year  of 
job  placement,  the  net  saving 
to  the  state  could  be  up  to 
£7,000.  But  it  could  incur  net 
costs  of  up  to  £8,000 — though 
these  would  fall  the  longer  the 
individual  stayed  in  work. 

Ms  Gardiner  said  the  find- 
ings suggested  welfare-to- 
work  could  help  both  the  un- 
employed and  taxpayers.  But 
she  added:  "Given  the  Gov- 
ernment’s commitment  to  In- 


vesting substantial  resources 
in  its  New  Deal,  there  needs 
to  be  a fun  and  urgent  review 
of  all  the  evidence  that  can  be 
assembled  on  effectiveness." 

The  study  found  that 
schemes  subsidising  employ- 
ees were  more  successful 
than  ones  subsidising  em- 
ployers, with  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  the  job-finder's 
grant  and  job-match.  The  for- 
mer pays  £200  to  people  un- 
employed for  two  years,  or 
more  if  they  find  fUll-time 
work  paying  np  to  £150  a 
week;  the  latter  pays  £50  a 
week  for  six  months  to  under- 
25s  who  take  part-time  jobs 


after  more  than  two  years' 
unemployment 
The  study  is  the  second  to 
want  that  the  Government’s 
wel&re-to-work  plans  could 
fail.  Last  week,  another 
Rowntree  report  said  lane 
mothers  with  no  or  few  Quali- 
fications could  end  up  in  dead 
end  jobs,  dependent  on  in- 
work  benefits  to  top  up  their 
low  pay.  Harriet  Harman, 
Social  Security  Secretary, 
said  the  progam  mp  was  al- 
ready working:  in  the  first 
two  months  of  pilot  schemes 
in  eight  parts  of  the  country, 
180  lone  parents  hart  already 
been  helped  to  find  work. 


‘I  don’t  think  any  other 
borough  could  offer  more’ 


Stuart  MMsar 

IF  HACKNEY’S  parents 
are  on  the  point  of  revolt 
over  education  stan- 
dards, Shona  Kelly  Is  cer- 
tainly not  among  them. 

The  practice  manager  in 
barristers'  chambers,  she 
has  lived  in  the  borough  for 
XI  years,  and  her  daugh- 
ters, Elinor,  aged  seven, 
and  Sybilla,  10,  attend:  Gay- 
hurst  primary  school. 

“They  have  had  an  excel- 
lent education  so  far,”  Ms 
Kelly  said  yesterday.  “They 
were  both  at  a Hackney 
nursery  school  and  that 
was  superb. 

“They  have  received  a 
good  educational  ground- 
ing and  they  have  received 
it  in  a happy  environment 
and  they  have  received  it  in 
a culturally  diverse  envi- 
ronment The  kids  are  lis- 
tened to  and  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  running  of 
the  school,  for  example 
with  bnllyixig  problems.” 
Ms  Kelly,  who  served  as  a 


governor  at  Gayhurst  for 
six  years,  has  no  doubt 
what  shaped  this  success. 
“The  last  government’s 
change  in  legislation  meant 
all  schools  became  more 
responsible  for  their  own 
running.  We  had  a good 
.head  teacher  who  was  very 
committed  and  It  has 
worked  extremely  welL 

“There  are  probably 
more  problems  at  second- 
ary level,  but  at  primary  I 
would  say  most  Hackney 
parents  are  very  happy. 
That  may  not  be  reflected 
in  exam  results,  but  that’s 
because  the  school  popula- 
tion reflects  the  area  and  is 
very  diverse.-.  Some  of  the 
kids  have  very  little 
English.  That’s  why  it’s  dis- 
appointing that  Labour  is 
focusing  so  much  on  exam 
results.” 

Sybilla  will  move  on  to 
secondary  school  next  year, 
and  her  mother  still  be- 
lieves Hackney  offers  the 
best  possible  provision. 
“With  daughters,  X have  a 
lot  of  choice  in  Hackney. 


The  school  we  are  looking 
at  is  a local  one  that  is 
I slowly  creeping  ap  the 
league  tables. 

“1  think  if  yon  have  boys 
in  Hackney,  it  would  be  a 
different  story.  Most  mixed 
schools  are  overloaded  by 
boys  because  there  are  not 
enough  boys1  schools.” 

In  neighbouring  Isling- 
ton, many  middle  class 
parents  — Tony  and  Cherle 
Blair  Included  — have  cho- 
sen to  send  their  children 
outside  the  borough  to 
secondary  school.  But  not 
the  Kellys.  “I  don’t  think 
any  other  borough  could 
offer  anything  they 
couldn’t  get  in  Hackney.” 
She  denies  the  education 
crisis  in  Hackney  was 
caused  by  poor  council 
leadership.  “Of  course 
there  has  been  political  tur- 
moil, but  even  the  problems 
at  secondary  level  I think 
were  caused  by  the  council 
not  being  allowed  to  create 
more  mixed  schools.  And  of 
conrse  more  resources 
could  always  help.” 


Surprisingly  cheap  international  calls 
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CD  and  cassette 
pirates  ‘skim  off 
£3  billion  a year 


Jam—  —elide 

I INTERNATIONAL  gangs 
producing  pirate  CDs  and 
cassettes  are  costing  the 
legitimate  music  industry 
billions  of  pounds  and  threat- 
ening the  lives  of  those  trying 
to  stamp  out  the  crime. 

Manufacturing  plants  cost- 
ing about  £350,000  to  instal 
have  sprung  up  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia  and  South  and 
Central  America.  Illegal  sales 
are  also  common  in  some 
European  Union  countries, 
the  International  Federation 
of  the  Phonographic  Industry 
said  yesterday. 


As  many  as  one  In  three  re- 
cords. CDs  and  cassettes  are  pi- 
rate copies  according  to  latest 
estimates.  There  may  be  L5 
billion  pirate  cassettes  and  350 
million.  CDs  produced  each' 
year.  Many  discs  are  produced 
at  less  than  £1  aarfi,  giving 
huge  profits.  Copying  of  pack- 
aging and  recording  ranges 

from  mod  to  appalling 

The  federation,  represent- 
ing record  producers  in  70 
countries,  estimates  pirates 
sold  some  $5  billion  (£&2 
billion)  worth  of  products 
worldwide  last  year  and  de- 
prived the  lawful  $40  billion 
(£25.6  him  on)  a year  business 
of  bill  tons  more.  Artists  lost 


i royalties  and  governments 
1 lost  huge  sums  in  VAT,  in- 
come tax  and  company  taxes. 

Mike  Edwards,  director  of 
operations  for  the  federation, 
said:  “The  pirates  only  farfrip 
the  hits  — such  as  Oasis,  the 
Spice  Girls  and  Michael  jack- 
son.  Celine. Dim  and  Mariab 
Carey  have  also  featured  in 
recent  years.  They  are  Just 
skimming  off  the  top.” 

Cantonese,  Tnrilan,  Putin 

American  and  Greek  records 
and  past  greats  like  Elvis 
Presley  and  the  Beatles  sold 
well  too.  Prices  ranged  from 
rock  bottom  to  the  earn*  as 
the  real  thing: 

Federation  offices  in  China, 


Court  finds  against  woman 
who  silenced  church  bells 


Geoffrey  Gibb* 

MIDGE  Mather,  who 
silenced  the  noise  of 
church  bells  by  cutting 
the  bell  ropes,  was  yesterday 
given  a two-year  conditional 
discharge  after  being,  found 
guilty  nf  criminal  damage. 

In  a theatrical  two-day 
hearing  during  which  Mrs 
Mather,  aged  65,  defended 
herself,  the  magistrate.  Dud- : 
ley  Thomas,  said  he  was  not 
without,  sympathy  Jbr  her 
plight  but  was  unable  to  find 
any  defence  or  justification 
for  what  she  had  done. 

He  hoped  that  people  in  the 
village  of  Compton  Bassett  in 
Wiltshire  would  realise  how 
stupid  they  had  been,  and 
start  negotiating. 

Mrs  Mather  told  Chippen- 
ham magistrates  court  that 
she  put  St  Swithin’s  bells  out 
of  action  because  the  ringing 
was  injuring  the  health  of  her 
elder  brother,  who  bad  an- 
gina, and  had  made  her  sui- 
cidal. She  argued  a defence  of 
necessity  and  duress. 

She  was  briefly  led  out  of 
court  on  the  magistrate's 
orders  after  a loud  protest 
against  his  ruling,  and  later 
said  she  would  appeal. 

“I  was  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  break  the  law,"  she 
told  the  court  “I  bad  con- 
tacted the  bell  ringers  and  the 


Midge  Mather:  *God  shone 
his  torch  for  me* 

church  to  ask  for  compassion 
but  they  had  no  compassion.  I 
felt  harassed  by  the  disregard 
for  my  rights  to  peace  and 
quiet  in  my  own  home.” 

MTs  Mather  told  how  she 
broke  into  the  tower  on  a 
moonlit  July  night  last  year 
after  campanologists  from 
Oxfordshire  had  rung  St 
Swlthin’s  famous  bells  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  She 
had  been  given  notice,  but  had 
warned  die  parochial  council 
she  would  silence  the  beUs  if 
the  session  proceeded,  so  the 
church  authorities  blocked 
entry  to  the  tenter  and  hooked  , 


the  ropes  oat  of  reach. 

‘T  have  said  I did  not  have 
any  help  but  I did  have  help 
that  night,”  she  told  the 
court  “God  shone  his  torch 
for  me.  The  moon  was  right 
on  that  door.”  After  disman- 
tling file  barred,  door  she 
gripped  a torch  between  her 
teeth  and  sawed  through  the 
ropes  with  a hacksaw  while 
balanced  on  a chair. 

Under  cross-examination 
she  denied  acting  out  of 
revenge  after  failing  to  pre- 
vent foe  session. 

She  said  the  ringing  had 
been  tolerable  until  1994  “but 
then  got  out  of  hand”.  In  1995 
an  the  50th  anniversary  of  VB 
Day,  the  bells  began  at 
9.30am.  An  hour  Infer  her 
brother  came  in  from  the  gar- 
den gasping  for  breath. . 

The  Archdeacon  of  Wilt- 
shire, the  Venerable  John 
Smith,  said  Mrs  Mather  had 
phoned  him  many  times,  and 
had  threatened  to  cut  the 
ropes. 

- At  the  end  of  her  call  on  the 
afternoon  the  bens  were  cut 
be  said  to  hen  “You  must  do 
what  you  must  do.” 

But  it  was  not  correct  to  say 
he  gave  her  permission  to  do 
what  site  did.  He  had  said  it  to 
end  the  conversation.  “I  think 
if  you  had  had  a 55-minute 
conversation  with  Mrs 
Mather,  you  would  be  anx- 
ious to  end  It.” 


SAFETY  RECALL 

BOSCH  SIEMENS  NEFF 

INTEGRATED  COOKER  HOODS 

E4sfr  types: 


DHE625AGB/01 

LE62030GB/01 

D2615X0GB/01 

; LE641 30/01 

y D261 6X0GB/01 

D£iE645CGB/01 

LE64^30GB/01 

/ D2618XDGB/01 

Ep£655MGB/01 

| / 

D2654XQGB/01 

'Jsffl?.-'-*"  ' 

D2664X0GB/01 

Taiwan  and  Thailand  have 
been  temporarily  closed  in 
recent  years  because  of  death 
threats  to  staff;  and  heavy 
police  raids  are  often  needed 
on  factories.  Gangs  are  often 
linked  to  drugs  too. 

The  federation  wants  trade 
sanctions  and  other  political 
action  against  nations  which  i 
fell  to  stop  pirates.  Some  were  i 


established  In  areas  such  as 
the  former  Soviet  Union  be- 
fore legitimate  companies 
moved  in,  but  piracy  is  rife  in 
established  markets  too. 

Sales  of  pirated  CDs  and 
cassettes  are  said  to  be  low  In 
Britain,  because  of  strong 
laws  on  copyright  and 
retailers  who  deliberately 
transgressed  would  be  boy- 


cotted by  legitimate  companies. 

About  70  per  cent  of 
recorded  music  in  Russia  is 
thought  to  be  pirated.  54  per 
cent  in  China  and  45  per  cent 
in  Brazil.  Bulgaria  Is  also  a 
strong  manufacturing  base 
for  pirates.  Mr  Edwards  said 
he  had  recently  picked  up  a 
pirate  copy  of  Be  Here  Now  — 
the  latest  Oasis  CD,  costing 


£13.99  In  in  Britain  — for  be- 
tween £4  and  £5  in  Sofia. 
“There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence In  outside  appearance 

it  is  certainly  good  enough 

to  fool  cursory  inspection.” 
Cassette  crime  tended  to  be 
more  locally  based  thaw  the 
CD  rackets  which  required 
more  investment  in  machin- 
ery. But  once  the  factories 


were  ready,  and  the  counter- 
feiters had  copied  digitally 
the  material  off  legitimate  re- 
cords, they  could  produce 
CDs  at  around  80p  a time  in 

rooms  little  more  than  30ft  by 
15ft. 

Mr  Edwards  said:  “There 
can  be  quality  problems. 
They  are  produced  in  clandes- 
tine conditions.  I have  picked 
up  pirate  CDs  in  Mexico  City 
which  have  been  unplay- 
able.” He  did  not  challenge 
sellers  there  because  of  the 
risk  to  his  own  safety,  al- 
though he  accompanied  20 
armed  police  on  a raid  on  a 
pirate  cassette  factory. 

In  Holland  last  December, 
police  officers  stopped  a van 
where  the  driver  was  armed 
with  an  automatic  rifle.  It  car- 
ried 6,000  pirate  CDs  and  sev- 
eral kilos  of  cocaine.  Two 
people  were  arrested.  “Before 
that  took  place,  we  did  not 
know  how  heavy  the  people 
involved  were  and  if  we  went 
round  simply  serving  a writ 
we  might  not  have  had  such 
luck.  With  five  police  cars, 
they  decided  it  was  better  not 
to  get  involved  In  a shoot- 
out” 

Iain  Grant,  who  formerly 
headed  the  anti-narcotics 
fight  in  Hong  Kong,  is  the  fed- 
eration’s new  head  of  enforce- 
ment to  fight  Increasingly 
sophisticated  and  dangerous 
gangs. 


Doors,  skirtings,  mouldings  and 
dado  rails  - you’ll  find  tnem 

all  at  B&Q.” 


15  Panel  SA 
Glazed  Pin* 
Internal  Door 
781ns  X 301ns. 
Was  £31.39 


15mm  x 45mm  x 2.1m.  Pack  of  8. 


2 Panel 
Grained 
Infernal  Door 

78ins  x 30ins 
Was  £25.99 


MOULDINGS 

Over  100  edgings,  covers,  dowels 
and  quadrants  are  avaiiabie  from  the 
Burbidge  Mouldings  Centre. 


Dado  Rail 

20mm  x 45mm  x 24m. 
Pack  of  8. 


per  pack 


PICTURE  RAIL 

Av^'eV}!*  ; c ; rste-s 


Torus  SMrfkig 

15mm  x 119mm  x24m. 
Pack  Of  4, 


feiiUUMJunkMr 

Train  damn  (shown). 
lOmmxHmrnx  1.63m. 
Was  £11.99  m 1—  , 
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Moulding 


Ornamental 


£17;” 


ootocTBG  oostgn  irom 
range  as  shown, 

27  mm  x 36mm  x 1.83m. 
Was £1 5.99  s g 


Tbrus  Arehftrave 

17mm  x 56mm  x 2.1m.  Pack  of  6. 
Was  514.99 


£13 


Picture  Rafis 
20mm  x 44mm  x 24m. 

Pack  of  4.  — 
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CALLING  ALL  GRANDPARENTS 
& GRANDCHILDREN 

to  g special  event  on  Wednesday  24th  September 


Make  a special  card  for  Grandparents  Day,  27th  September 

To  support  Age  Concern's  Grandparents  Day,  B&Q  invites 
grandchildren  to  oar  stores  on  Wed  24th  Sept  when  we  will  supply 
ftae  drawing  materials  for  them  to  make  their  own  cards  tor  their 
grandparents  and  we  will  also  be  serving  free  refreshments  from 

v 2pm  to  5pm. 


£17”. 


CLADDING 


Dutch  ProtS* 

Softwood  Gtaddlng 

7.5mm  x 95mm.  ^ — _ 

isse11 

**^^perpa 
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EARN  TESCO  CLUBCARD  POINTS  AT  BM 

Aik  In  itoro  tor  dsMh-  not  apply  In  HIQ  Wxshomar  or  BAft  Pspoti. 


. plaoas 'phon*  your  r*ca**)  ■tetrv  t?  conkm. 
nUTCHABI-  roc YCT» MIAMI STQgemOtg PI »T  4664166 


per  pack 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  WHEN  YOU  B&Q  IT! 
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ja'*-IIJiJ'H+H7Trmnra— 1^^^— — — — Students  promise 

Israeli  homes  deal  scorned  “fer’ 


a normal  life 


'hrftan  Barger  fai  Jaruntom 


THE  Israeli  govern- 
ment said  yesterday 
it  bad  persuaded  a 
group  of  Jewish  set- 
tiers  to  vacate  the 
contested  houses  they  have 
been  occupying  in  Arab  East 
Jerusalem,  after  a day  of 
noisy  demonstrations  and 
dashes  with  police.  But  a Pal- 
estinian official  rejected  the 
deal  as  a trick  when  it  was 
announced  that  Jewish  theo- 
logical students  would  move 
in  instead. 

Ahmed  Tibi,  an  adviser  to  i 
the  Palestinian  Yasser 
Arafat,  said.-  “The  Israeli  gov- , 
eminent  gave  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval to  a provocative  pres- ! 
ence  in  East  Jerusalem.  [The 
deoil  is  a trick.” 

Palestinians  living  near  the 
site  in  Ras  al-Amoud  have 
warned  that  there  may  be 
riots  after  today’s  Muslim 
prayers  IT  the  crisis  is  not 
resolved. 

Most  Palestinians  see  East 
Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  a 
future  state  and  regard  Jew- 
ish settlement  there  as  a blow 
to  their  aspirations  of  inde- 
pendence «nd  harmful  to  the 
peace  process. 

“The  solution  is  to  stop  it 
Patience  has  its  limits,"  Mr 
Arafat  said  in  Gaza.  His  cabi- 
net was  meeting  last  night  to 
discuss  the  crisis. 

Israel’s  public  security  min- 
ister, Avigdor  Kflhalanl,  said 
under  the  government’s  deal 
with  the  settlers,  10  students 
from  a yesftiva  (Jewish  semi- 
nary) would  move  in  “to  guard 
and  maintain”  the  houses. 

Han  an  Porat,  a settler 
leader,  said  the  students 
would  study,  work  and  sleep 
at  the  site.  The  proposed  deal 
was  rejected,  by  the  Palestin- 
ians and  Israeli  activists 
maintaining  a vigil  outside 
the  enclave,  who  said  it  made 
no  difference  to  the  Jewish 
character  of  the  settlement 
The  arrival  of  three  Jewish 
families  on  Sunday  night  was 
an  open  defiance  of  the  appeal 
from  the  US  secretary  of 
state.  Madeleine  Albright,  for 
Israel  to  take  a break  from 
building  settlements. 


Christopher  Rood 
In  Los  Angelos 


ON  HER  first  day  at 
Stanford  University 
in  California,  Chelsea 
Clinton  has  received  an  as- 
surance from,  her  feDow 
students  that  she  will  be 
treated  as  “a  normal  stu- 
dent”, bat  her  parents  seem 
almost  distraught 
President  BUI  Clinton 
and  his  with  Hillary  will  be 
among  the  crowd  at  Parents' 
Day  today  at  the  Spanish 
Colonial-style  campus. 
Stanford  is  known  as  “the 
Harvard  of  the  West”  and 
charges  more  than  $30,000 
(£19.000)  a year  for  tuition 
and  board. 

Kerry  Shaw,  a student 
reporter  on  the  college 
newspaper,  the  Stanford 
Daily,  admits  that  treating 
Chelsea  like  anyone  else 
will  be  “a  challenge1’,  be- 
cause “we  are  all  too  eager 
to  invade  her  privacy”. 

She  says  the  first  week  of 
campus  welcoming-rituals 
will  be  the  time  to  “sate  our 
curiosity”.  But  when 
school  begins,  “Let  us 
remember  that  Chelsea  is  a 
17-year-old  girl”. 

“It  is  her  father,  not  she, 
who  makes  the  decisions  in 


Washington.  Once  she  gets 
settled,  let’s  hope  that  Chel- 
sea’s biggest  media 
straggle  is  where  to  find  a 
copy  of  the  Stanford 
Daily.” 

A modest  joke,  but  one 
that  addresses  the  White 
House’s  concern  about 
press  invasion.  The  main- 
stream media  have  prom- 
ised not  to  intrude,  but 


Israeli  riot  police  evict  leftwing  Israeli  demonstrators  yesterday  from  a rooftop  near  Ras  al-Amoud  in 
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nothing  has  been  heard 
from  the  supermarket 
tabloids. 

Ms  Shaw's  undergradu- 
ate article  is  a mature  as- 
sessment compared  to  the 
anguished  hand-wringing 
in  Mrs  Clinton’s  latest  syn- 
dicated column.  The  first 
lady  talks  of  the  “trauma” 

I of  leaving  a child  at  college, 
and  worries  about  "the 
colour  of  her  towels”. 

The  first  daughter,  who 
wants  to  be  a doctor,  has 
not  spoken  to  the  press,  but 
her  mother  confesses  to 
“dreading  the  moment  Bill 
and  I have  to  say  goodbye”. 

Mrs  Clinton  strikes  a 
more  serious  note  with 
reflections  on  the  media. 

She  thanks  them  for 
“largely”  sparing  Chelsea 
“unwelcome  and  intrusive 
attention”,  and  continues: 
“Once  the  American  media 
understood  that  Bill  and  I 
were  committed  to  protect- 
ing her  privacy  they  have 

— with  very  few  exceptions 

— avoided  stalking  her  or 
covering  her  outside  of 
clearly  public  events. 

“That's  as  it  should  have 
been.  That’s  as  it  should  be 
for  Princes  William  and 
Hany,  or  the  child  of  any 
public  figure,  who  should 
be  left  alone  to  mature  as 
sanely  as  possible.” 

Like  other  freshmen,  the 
first  daughter  will  not  know 
who  is  her  campus  room- 
mate until  the  last  moment, 
to  avoid  pre-judgments. 

Present  at  all  times  will 
be  Secret  Service  agents. 
They  have  been  selected  for 
their  youth,  and  hope  to 
blend  in  by  wearing  casual 
undergraduate  dress. 


There  were  reports  that  the 
original  settlers  could  be  out 
by  Sunday. 

Radical  rightwing  Jews 
have  backed  the  settlement 
and  they  represent  an  impor- 
tant force  in  Binyamln  Netan- 
yahu’s coalition  government : 
Some  political  observers  have 
predicted  thaT  the  coalition 
will  collapse  if  the  govern- 
ment resorts  to  evicting  the 
settlers  forcibly. 

Mea while,  Israel’s  losses  j 


continued  to  mount  yesterday 
In  its  gruelling  counter-insur- 
gency in  South  Lebanon.  One 
soldier  was  killed  and  three 
injured  when  guerrillas  from 
the  Shi'rte  Hizbullah  move- 
ment attacked  positions  held 
by  the  Israeli  array  and  its  cli- 
ent militia,  the  South  Leba- 
non Army. 

Israel  struck  back,  bom- 
barding villages  suspected  cf 
being  Hizbullah  strongholds 
and  injuring  five  civilians. 
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The  Full  Monty  strips 
clear  US  competition 


Joanna  Coles  In  New  York 


PITCHED  against  GI 
Jane  in  the  mega-toned 
shape  of  Demi  Moore 
and  the  $40  million  special  ef- 
fects which  dominate  Men  in 
Black,  the  tale  of  six  unem- 
ployed men  from  Sheffield  did 
not  seem  an  obvious  box- 
office  success. 

Indeed,  it  was  released  at 
only  387  screens  out  of  a poss- 
ible 10,000  in  the  United 
States. 

But  yesterday  The  Pull 
Monty,  about  a troupe  of  male 
friends  who  in  desperation 
try  their  hand  at  a night’s 
stripping,  looked  likely  to  be- 
come the  most  successful  in- 
dependent film  of  the  year 
and  the  most  successful  Brit- 
ish release  in  the  United 
States  since  Four  Weddings 
and  a Funeral. 

Last  weekend  alone  it 
grossed  £L9  million,  bringing 
its  total  American  revalue  to 
$6  million  in  three  weeks. 

The  tiny  number  of  screens 
it  is  currently  being  shown  on 
gives  it  the  highest  per  screen 
average  return  of  any  film 
this  year,  taking  It  to  number 


five  in  the  American  box- 
office  charts. 

Critics  who  enjoyed  the 
film,  which  was  made  for  a 
mere  £2  million,  feared  it 
might  not  break  out  of  the  art- 
house  ghetto.  It  was  also  com- 


peting against  Hollywood’s 
biggest  releases  of  the  year. 
Including  Harrison  Ford  in 
Air  Force  One,  Michael  Doug- 
las in  The  Game.  Jodie  Foster 


They  found  ttie 
bitter-sweet  taste 
a great  relief  from 
noisy  blockbusters 


in  Contact,  and  Julia  Roberts 
and  Mel  Gibson  in  Conspir- 
acy Theory. 

But  despite  America's 
booming  economy,  the  plight 
of  the  northern  unemployed 
has  touched  a nerve. 

“Sheffield,  its  sheen  as  a 
steel-making  centre  tarnished 
by  shuttered  factories,  ap- 
pears as  coldly  desolate  as 
any  Rust  Belt  foundry  town  in 
the  American  Midwest,”  pro- 


claimed the  Boston  Globe. 

‘It  could  be  Pittsburgh  or 
any  other  major  manufactur- 
ing centre  down  on  its  luck 
but  whose  residents  have  an 
indefatigable  resilience." 

Yesterday  Lindsay  Law, 
president  of  Fox  Searchlight 
Pictures,  which  produced  and 
distributed  the  film,  said  cin- 
ema-goers were  tired  of  the 
noisy  blockbusters  which 

rimninfllwT  thp.  mimmar  gched- 

ules.  They  found  the  bitter- 
sweet taste  of  The  Full  Monty 
a great  relief  after  all  the  blg- 
budget  special  effects. 

“So  many  movies  entertain 
the  audience  with  explosions 
and  outer  space  and  terror, 
they  kind  of  forget  the  audi- 
ence loves  to  enjoy  itself.  And 
they  love  for  it  to  be  kind  of 
truthfUL” 

To  overcome  the  title, 
which  means  nothing  in 
America,  teasers  were  trailed 
across  several  cities  asking 
baldly,  What  is  the  Full 

Monty? 

Word  of  mouth,  an  ac- 
claimed appearance  at  Robert 
Redford's  annual  Sundance 
Festival  in  Utah  in  January, 
and  excellent  reviews  took 
care  cf  the  rest 


Simply  better 
connected. 
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US  war  deserter  Brunei  royal 

vsw  must  answer 


comes  full  circle  ‘sex*.li”s: 


Tony  Perry  to 

Camp  PentBaton,  California 


ALMOST  30  years  after 
he  deserted  from  the 
United  States  marine 
corps  and  fled  to  Canada 
during  the  Vietnam  war, 
Randy  Caudill  is  awaiting 
punishment  at  sprawl- 
ing military  base. 

Now  aged  48  and  suffer- 
ing from  severe  arthritis, 
Mr  Caudill  was  arrested  a 
week  ago  at  the  Washing- 
ton border  as  he  attempted 
to  return  to  Canada  after 
visiting  his  daughter. 

“He  is  just  a quiet,  small 

man  who  In  1968  made  a de- 
cision,” said  Daniel  Lecce, 
Ms  attorney.  “He  is  not  a 
political  person.  He  is  very 
shy,  a good  and  decent  man 
who  raised  a family  and 
created  a life  for  himself!” 
Mr  Caudill  has  come  full 
circle.  He  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Pendleton  as  a radio 
operator  in  1968  when  bis 
mitt  was  ordered  to  Viet- 
nam. He  chose  to  flee. 

If  he  had  fled  to  avoid 
conscription  he  wouM  have 
been  covered  by  an  am- 
nesty granted  by  President 


Carter.  But  military  per- 
sonnel who  deserted  were 
not  covered. 

“We’re  very  worried”, 
said  his  wife.  Twylla,  a Ca- 
nadian citizen  and  teacher. 
“Why  cant  they  just  leave 
him  alone  after  all  these 
| years!"’ 

The  most  likely  charge 
Mr  Caudill  will  Sice  is  de- 
sertion, which  carries  a 
< maximum  five-year  jail 
term.  “The  marine  corps 
takes  this  very  seriously,” 
said  a base  spokesman. 
Captain  Scott  Lopez. 

But  there  were  signs  that 
the  military  is  not  eager  to 
revisit  the  divisiveness  of 
Vietnam. 

Capt  Lopez  and  Captain 
Joe  Lisiecki,  a base  legal  af- 
fairs officer,  were  at  pains 
to  emphasis  that  Mr  Cau- 
dill was  not  in  the  brig.  He 
was  prescribed  medication 
for  his  arthritis,  they  said. 

In  a similar  case  last  year 
of  a Vietnam  era  deserter 
the  marines  gave  Donald 
Bafley,  a former  corporal,  a 
bad-conduct  discharge  but 
no  jail  term.  He  had  turned 
himself  in,  however,  after 
25  years  in  Canada.— -Los 
Angeles  Times. 


JA  UNITED  States  federal 
#wjudge  has  ruled  that  the 


I Sultan  of  Brunei’s  brother 
does  not  have  Immunity  from 
a lawsuit  filed  by  a former 
Miss  USA  beauty  queen  who 
| rfaims  she  was  held  captive 
as  a sex  slave. 

The  oiling  in  Los  Angeles 
on  Wednesday  followed  an- 
other decision  by  the  same 
judge  that  Sultan  Hassanal 
Bolkiah’s  status  as  a head  of 
state  entitled  him  to  “sover- 
eign Immunity*'  from  the 
$90  million  (£54  million)  law- 
suit being  brought  by  Shan- 
non LaRhea  Marketic. 

District  Judge  Consuelo 
Marshall  said  she  was  deny- 
ing Prince  Jqji  Jefri  BdUoah's 
request  for  immunity  because 
the  state  department  had  not 
asked  for  the  same  Immunity 
it  had  for  his  brother. 

The  prince,  whose  brother 
Is  said  to  be  the  world’s  j 
richest  man,  bad  argued  he 
was  entitled  to  the  same 
protection.  i 

Ms  Marketic,  aged  27,  said 
she  was  duped  into  believing 
she  was  going  to  Brunei  for 
modelling  and  promotional  | 
work,  while  the  actual  pur- 
pose was  “to  use  her  only  as  a 
sexual  toy”.— Reuter.  I 
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in  flexible  working  World  news  in  brief 


Part-timers  lead  jobs  boom 


Iran  jails  journalist 
for  ‘malicious’  words 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Union, 
countries  which 
have  most  success- 
fully cut  unemploy- 
ment are  those 
which  have  moved  fastest 
towards  part-time  working, 
like  Britain,  where  84  per 
cent  of  part-timers  say  they 
do  not  want  a full-time  job. 

Overall,  one  European 
worker  in  six  is  now  a part- 
timer.  This  rises  to  one  In 
tour  in  Britain  and  to  almost 
two  in  every  five  Dutch  work- 
ers, according  toa  survey  by 
Eurostat,  the . European 
Onion’s  statistical  arm,  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Trailing  the  trend  is  Greece, 


Kohl  to 


where  only  5 per  cent  of  work- 
ers are  part-time,  Italy  (7  per 
cent),  Spain  and  Luxemburg 
(8  per  cent)  and  Portugal  (9  per 
cent).  Germany  has  the  ED  av- 
erage of  16  per  cent  of  the 
workforce  pan-time. 

The  report  provides  a snap- 
shot of  the  new  European 
economy,  with  glaring  con- 
trasts between  flexible  labour 
markets  life*  Britain,  where 
people  polled  in  the  survey 
said  this  was  the  kind  of  job 
they  wanted,  and  those  in  the 
rigid  job  markets  of  France 
and  Belgium,  who  said  they 
had  little  choice  but  to  take 

what  jobs  they  could  get 

The  Netherlands -and  Brit- 
ain, the  ED  countries  wtththe 
lowest  unemployment  and 
most  flexible  labour  markets. 


have  the  most  part-timers. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  also 
have  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  workforce  part  time, 
where  it  Is  usually  combined 
with  education  or  Job  train- 
ing. hx  Britain,  almost  70  per 
cent  of  part-timers  under  the 
age  of  25  combine  work  with 
education  ortr?*fa™\g 

Every  third  employed  wom- 
an in  Europe  is  a part-timer. 
In  Britain,  the  figure  is  nearly 
SO  per  cent;  while  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, two  out  of  every 
three  women  workers  are 
part-timers. 

•'Part-time  work  la  often 
seed  as  a policy  measure  to 
increase  .the- number  of  em- 
ployed. persons  by  promoting 
work-sharing,"  the  Eurostat 
report  notes.  But  it  goes  on  to 


suggest  that  part-time  work 
In  Europe  seems  also  to  be  in 
the  joint  interest  of  both  em- 
ploy^ and  employees. 

"K  can  also  be  an  efflcfency 
tool  tor  firms  to  respond  to 
peaks  in  ifemnnd  Ear  goods 
and  services  in  a particular 
period  or  to  extend  opening 
tours. 

“Part-time  work  also  meets 
the  specific  conditions  for 
people  who  like  to  combine  it : 
with  an  education  or  their 
family  care.” 

But  there  is  a yawning  gen- 
eration gap  in  the  part-time 
world.  Although  63  per  cent  of 
part-timers  aged  over  2S  say  l 
they  do  not  want  a full-time 
job,  younger  people  often 
have  no  alternative.  In 
France,  for  example.  60  per 


cent  of  young  part-timers,  and 
53  per  emit  in  Belgium,  say 
they  cannot  find  a full-time 
job. 

In  Britain,  by  contrast,  only 
16  per  cent  of  young  workers 
say  they  cannot  find  full-time 
work.. 

Europe’s  swing  to  part-tune 
work  matches  earlier  devel- 
opments in  the  fiwrihio  labour 
market  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  proportion  of  part- 
time  workers  has  risen  from 
14  to  IS  per  cent  of  the  work- 
force over  the  past  15  years. 

But  whereas  more  than  one 
third  cC  Aiyrertreyn  part-time 
workers-  have  a second  job, 
only  7 per  cent  of  Europe’s 
part-timers  do.  Again,  Brit- 
ain, Sweden  and  the  Nether- 
lands stand  out  in  thin  regard 


— with  about  10  per  cent  of 
part-timers  moonlighting  in  a 
second  job. 

Part-time  jobs  are  usually 
found  in  the  service  sector.  In 
distribution,  20  per  cent  of 
jobs  are  part-time,  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
25  per  cent,  and  other  trades 
29  per  cent 

The  report  also  suggests 
cnrnu  striking  cultural  differ- 
ences across  Europe  In  what 
people  think  is  part-time 
work. 

In  Germany  and  Britain, 
most  people  working  between 
21  and  30  hours  a week  say 
their  job  Is  part-time.  In  Ire- 
land and  Italy,  two-thirds  of 
those  working  such  tours 
consider  themselves  full-time 
employees. 


Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 


PRESIDENT  Jacques 
Chirac  of  France  and 
hin  prime  minister,  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  arrived  in  the 
eastern  German  town  of  Wei- 
mar last  night,  hoping  to  kiss 
and  make  up  with  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  after  months  of 
coolness  between  them. 

European  Monetary  Union 
(EMU)  and  plans  to  expand 
the  European  Union  east- 
wards are  expected  to  domi- 
nate the  two-day  Franco-Ger- 
man summit. 

Differences  over  EMU  have 
lessened  as  economic  upturns 
in  both  countries  have  made  a 
successful  launch  of  the  euro 
more  likely.  The  personal 
relationship  between  Mr  Kohl 
and  Mr  Jospin  has  also  im- 
proved since  their  first  meet- 
ing in  Poitiers  in  June. 

“The  atmosphere  than  was 
pure  ice.  This  time,  they’ll  be 
iri-oaing  and  hugging  to  show 
how  much,  they  like  each 
other,*'  a German  official- 
said. 

The  main  dispute  over 
EMU  concerns  control  of  the 
European  Central  Bank. 
France  insists  Europe's  politi- 
cians must  take  the  big  deci- 
sions. while  Germany  wants 
an  Independent  hank  similar 
to  its  Bundesbank.  Baris  ap- 
pears to  have  retreated  and 
may  agree  to  a political  coun- 
cil overseeing  the  broad 
sweep  of  economic  develop- 
ment rather  than  interfifering 
in  central  bank  decisions. 

More  basic  differences 
remain  over  French  demands 
for  a job-creation  programme 
hacked  by  EU  fluids.  Bonn 
wants  to  coordinate  employ- 
ment policy  throughout  the 
EU  but  insists  no  new  flmds 
should  be  made  available. 

With  a federal  election 
looming  next  year,  Mr  Kohl  is 
more  cautious  on  European 
Issues.  Germany  surprised  its 
EU  partners  at  the  Amster- 
dam summit  by  joining  Brit- 
ain In  opposing  reforms 
which  would  have  ended 
national  vetoes  In  many  areas 

of  EU  policy- 

Mr  Kohl  is  expected  to  seek 
French  support  to  change  the 
way  the  EU  is  ftmded,  reduc- 
ing Germany’s  burden. 


Princess  Christina  (left)  is  following  her  sister  Elena  in  marrying  a commoner,  raising  fears  that  they  may  suffer  the  same  marital  fate  as  the  Windsors 
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AdetaOooch  In  Madrid 


WHEN  Spain’s  In- 
fanta Cristina 
walks  up  the  aisle 
next  month - to 
marry  a handsome  Olympic 
handball  player,  most  citi- 
zens will  be  glued  to  tbefr 
televiston  screens  watching 
a ceremony  meticulously  de- 
signed to  show  their  royal 
finally  to  best  advantage 
There  will  he  pomp  hoi 
not  too  much.  It  wffl  be 
stxessedthatKlng  Juan  Car- 
los la  footing  the  bECL,  and 
the  tone  will  reflect  the  mix- 
ture of  formality  and  com- 
mon touch  that  has  worked 
well  since  the  monarchy 
was  restored  after  General 
Franco’s  death  In  1975. 

The  wedding'  in  Barce- 
lona Cathedral,  the  drive 
through  the  city  to  a pretty 
but  unassuming  palace  for 
the  reception,  and  the  afr 
companying  Jfestivlties  will 
delight  the  readers  of  Hola 
and  thie  other  magazines 
that  malt*  up  Spain’s  vora- 
cious “press  of  the  heart". 


They  like  their  monarchy 
middle  class  bat  without  a 
bint  ofMcycle-riding. 

It  win  also  provide  the 
first,  welcome,  royal  anti- 
dote to  the  death  of  Lady 
TO,  as  Spaniards  stifi  call 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales. 

While  it  Is  easy  to  make 
favourable  comparisons 
with  the  woe-begotten 
Windsors,  the  apparently 
sunny  situation  of  the , 
Spanish  royals  hides  ten- 
sions too. 

Unlike  the  British,  Span- 
iards are  not  profoundly 
monarchist.  They  are  cer- 
tainly grateful  to  King 
Juan  Carlos  for  his  part  in 
safe  guarding  democracy 
whan  it  was  threatened  tor 
a military  coup  in  1981.  Bnt 
since  1868  they  have  de- 
posed two  monarch®  to  set 
up  republics.  And  as  the 
memory  of  Franco’s  dicta- 
torship fades,  they  may  de- 
cide to  flirt  with  republi- 
canism again. 

That  makes  the  Spanish 
royal  fiunlly  more  vulnera- 
ble than  Britain’s  to  any 
hint  of  scandal.  The  combi- 


nation of  King  Juan  Carlos’ 
racy  charm  and.  Queen  So- 
fia’s elegant  sense  of  doty 
has  worked  well.  There  is 
no  extended  set  of  relatives 
to  care  for.  and  the  king 
pays  tax  like  other  citizens. 

Spaniards  are  generously 
tolerant  of  his  reputation 
as  a ladyklller,  not  least  be- 
cause his  peccadillos  have 


‘British  problems 
have  damaged 
all  the  European 
royal  families’ 

never  hit  the  front  pages. 
Press  self-censorship  on 
royal  matters  may  be  start- 
ing to  slip,  however. 

Earlier  this  year  news- 
papers reported  an  ac- 
tress's claim  to  be  the  vic- 
tim erf  a conspiracy  to  steal 
evidence  of  her  relation- 
ship with  “a  very  high- 
ranking  person”,  taken  by 
many  to  be  the  king.  The 


story’s  handling  may  have 
been  discreet,  but  a few 
years  ago  It  would  not  have 
been  carried  at  alL 

Potentially  more  damag- 
ing are  suggestions  that 
tapes  and  documents  show- 
ing the  king  In  compromis- 
ing situations  have  been  ac- 
quired by  unscrupulous 
businessmen  who  are 
threatening  to  leak  them  to 
avoid  being  jailed. 

The  infanta’s  wedding, 
too,  is  more  controversial 
than  it  at  first  appears.  Most 
Spaniards  welcomed  her 
choice  of  Inald.  Urrtangarln. 
a sportsman  aged  29  she  met 
at  the  Atlanta  Olympics  last 
year.  It  reflected  the  royals’ 
lack  of  stuffiness. 

It  also  provided  a neat 
link  to  Basques  and  Cata- 
lans: the  groom’s  father  is 
in  the  Basque  Nationalist 
Party,  and  the  groom  now 
lives  in  Barcelona. 

Spain’s  monarchists  were 
doubtful  about  the  wisdom 
of  her  marrying  a common- 
er, however,  especially  as 
the  king's  elder  daughter-, 
Elena,  did  the  same  two 


years  ago.  They  are  wor- 
ried that  the  heir.  Prince 
Felipe,  Is  unmarried  at  the 
age  of  29  and  the  succession 
is  not  guaranteed. 

At  the  back  of  their 
minds  is  the  disastrous  ex- 
ample of  recent  weddings 
In  the  Windsor  household. 

“The  British  marital 
problems  have  done  infi- 
nite damage  not  only  to  the 
House  of  Windsor  bnt  to  all 
European  royal  families," 
said  Juan  Baianso.  a royal 
commentator. 

But  Spaniards  may  have  a 
wait  for  Prince  Felipe  to 
marry.  According  to  Jaime 
Pefiafiel,  Spain’s  best- 
known  royal  observer,  the 
“hideous  spectacle"  of  the 
British  royal  family  is  deter- 
ring other  eligible  princes. 

At  his  sister’s  engage- 
ment ceremony  in  May,  the 
prince  pretended  to  be  deaf 
when  asked  him  if  he  had 
similar  plans.  Bnt  as  soon 
as  the  wedding  furore  sub- 
sides, the  onus  will  be  on 
him  to  choose  a wife,  pro- 
duce an  heir  and  do  his  best 
to  shore  up  the  monarchy. 


A DISSIDENT  Iranian  journalist  was  convicted  in  Tehran 
yesterday  of  “malicious  propaganda  against  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  Iran"  and  sentenced  toa  year  in  jail,  an  opposition  group 
in  Germany  said. 

Faraj  Sarkuhi  told  his  wife  in  Berlin  of  the  verdict  in  a 
message  on  her  answering  machine,  said  Hamed  Nowzari,  a 
Spokesman  for  the  Association  of  Iranian  Refugees  in  Berlin. 
Sarkuhi  said  he  would  be  released  in  January  because  of  the 
time  he  had  already  spent  in  Jan  on  charges  of  spying  and 
attempting  to  leave  Iran  Illegally,  Mr  Nowzari  said. 

Sarkuhi  was  due  to  fly  from.  Tehran  to  Hamburg  to  join  his 
wife  and  children  last  November,  but  never  turned  up.  He 
surfaced  a month  later  in  Tehran,  saying  he  had  been  In 
Germany  trying  to  retrieve  his  children.  But  in  February  a 
German  newspaper  printed  a smuggled  letter  In  which  he  said 
he  had  been  arrested  at  Tehran  airport  and  detained  for  47  days. 
Mr  Nowzari  said  the  “malicious  propaganda"  charge  could 
have  related  to  that  letter.  — AP.  Berlin. 


MP  charged  with  shooting 

ALBANIA’S  prime  minister,  Fates  Nano,  appealed  yesterday  for 
calm  after  a member  ofhis  ruling  Socialist  Party  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  a political  rival  in  the  parliament  building.  A 
police  spokesman  said  GaforMazreku,  a Socialist  MP,  had  been 
charged  with  the  attempted  murder  of  an  opposition  MP,  Azem 
Hajdari.  who  helped  topple  the  country’s  4S-year  Stalinist  regime 
in  1990. 

One  witness  said  Mr  Mazreku  shot  Mr  Hajdari  four  times  with 
a pistol.  It  was  the  most  serious  political  incident  since  June 
elections  largely  subdued  widespread  violence.  Politicians  said 
they  had  seen  the  two  MPs  chatting  over  coffee  minutes  earlier. 
The  pair  were  involved  In  a punch-up  in  the  parliament  chamber 
on  Tuesday  during  a debate  on  raising  VAT. 

Mr  Nano  appeared  on  television  to  express  his  deep  regret  at 
what  he  called  “a  criminal  act”  and  appealed  to  politicians  to 
respect  the  rules  of  political  life. — Reuter,  Tirana. 


Chechens  use  firing  squad 

A CHECHEN  firing  squad  executed  two  men  yesterday  In  front  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  main  square  of  the  capital  Grozny,  the 

second  execution  this  month.  Interfax  news  agency  reported  from 
Grozny  that  Rasul  Doshukayev.  aged  22,  and  Said  Khaslyev,  aged 
29.  were  shot  under  Sharia  law  for  murdering  a woman  and  two  of 
her  children-  Her  husband  survived  despite  being  stabbed  nine 

Two  hours  after  the  executions,  the  first  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter. Movladi  Ddugov,  told  Russia’s  Ekho  Moskvy  radio  that  in 
future  executions  would  not  be  in  public.  He  said  Chech  enia 
considered  the  death  penalty  necessary  and  effective. 

But  President  Boris  Yeltsin  and  other  Russian  leaders  ex- 
pressed outrage,  describing  the  breakaway  region’s  practice  as 
medieval  and  barbaric. — Ratter,  Moscow. 


FBI  rejects  missile  theory 

THE  FBI  and  the  national  transportation  safety  board  have  all 
but  ruled  out  the  theory  that  a missile  caused  the  explosion  of 
TWA  Flight  800  in  July  last  year,  the  Washington  Post  said 
yesterday. 

Citing  letters  to  members  of  Congress  from  the  BBI  and  the 
board,  it  said  the  FBI  had  found  no  evidence  that  a missile 
exploded  near  the  Boeing  747,  which  crashed  into  the  sea  off  Long 
Island.  Tests  with  missile  warheads  produced  damage  patterns 
“significantly  different”  from  those  found  in  the  wreckage  of  the 
plane,  the  board  told  Congress.  Investigators  are  edging  towards 
Warning  the  explosion,  which  killed  all  230  people  on  beard,  on 
mechanical  footers.  — Rader.  Washington. 


HK  children’s  tote  in  balance 

A COURT  case  affecting  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  immigrant 
children  opened  in  Hong  Kong  yesterday,  threatening  to  embroil 
the  territory's  new  government  in  another  constitutional  row 
about  its  legality.  The  high  court  began  a week-long  hearing  of 
four  test  cases  involving  five  children  aged  from  eight  to  19  who 
face  deportation  under  a law  passed  in  July  by  the  provisional 
legislature. 

Their  lawyereargne  that  the  constitutional  Basic  Law  gives 
right  of  abode  to  Ghinese-bam  children  afHong  Kong  permanent 
residents.  Many  of foe  children were  smuggled  in  to  join  their 
parents,  avoiding  the  long  queue  for  formal  immigration. 

The  battle  is  likely  to  reach  the  appeal  court,  where  lawyers 
could  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisional  legislature 
itselt — Reuter,  Hong  Kong. 


Bonn  voyage  moves  closer 
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Air  crash  foils  jailbreak 


Jon  Henley  In  Parts 


A HELICOPTER  crashed 
and  exploded  in  a Dutch 
prison  exercise  yard 
yesterday  in  a bald  but  unsuc- 
cessfol  escape  bid  that  killed 
the  pilot  and  injured  a con- 
victed Colombian  drag 
trafficker. 

“It  was  quite  a good  effort 
but,  sadly  for  him,  the  pilot 
misjudged  the  landing,"  a 
warder  at  De  Geer  hors  t 
prison  in . Slttard, . near  the 
Belgian  border,  told  Dutch 

radio.  "Hbpeftany  this  will  put 
an  end  to  this  kind  of  stunt” 
Stricter  security  was  intro- 
duced  after  a record  70  in- 
mates escaped  from  Dutch 
jails  in  1996,  but  the  country’s 
traditionally  lenient  prison 
system  is  still  struggling  to 


cope  with  the  resourcefulness 
of  some  inmates. 

Local  police  said  the  latest 
escape  bid  went  wrong  when 
the  helicopter,  stolen  earlier 
from  an  airfield  in  Belgium, 
was  hovering  with  open  doors 
over  an  area  where  12  long- 
term prisoners  were  taking 
their  morning  exercise. 

It  collided1  with  a tower 
placed  there  partly  to  foil 
helicopter-assisted  escapes, 
and  burst  into  flames.  “The 
pilot  died  instantly  and  a pris- 
oner. who  was  running 
towards  it  was  slightly  in- 
jured,” a Spokesman  said. 

Airborne  escape  bids  are 
not  new  in  Holland,  and 
following  a spectacular  heli- 
copter getaway  by  a Moroc- 
| can  armed  robber  three  years 
ago  the  justice  ministry  pro- 
posed covering  prison  exer- 


cise yards  with  netting.  But 
an  appeal  board  rejected  the 
plans  after  a prisoners’  lobby 
group  argued  it  would  be 
claustrophobic. 

"Things  have  changed,  but 
clearly  not  enough,”  said 
Klaas  Broekhuizen.  a civil 
servant  working  on  prison  de- 
sign. “We  have  to  realise 
we're  dealing  with  criminals 
who  are  wealthy,  at  the  head 
of  powerful  and  efficient 
organisations,  and  willing  to 
try  anything.” 

Dutch  prisons,  admired  by 
prison  reformers  as  some  of 
the  most  humane  in  Europe, 
focus  more  on  rehabilitation 
than  punishment.  They  offer 
inmates  single-occupancy 
cells  with  televisions,  free  ac- 
cess to  recreation  rooms,  un- 
limited phone  caTis  and  week- 
end leave. 


I ...  .... 

1-  V-v-tT  1 T 


BUILDING  cranes  lift  the  cap,  trimmed  with  garlands,  of  the 
the  new  glass  dome  of  the  Reichstag  In  Berlin  yesterday. 
hwniriing  the  final  stage  of  the  form  er  parliament  building's 
renovation  as  the  new  seat  of  government  for  reunified 
Germany. 

German  politicians  and  the  British  architect  Sir  Norman 
Foster  toasted  the  milestone  in  the  reconstruction.  It  will 
become  the  new  Bundestag,  the  federal  parliament,  in  spring 
1999,  when  up  to  50,000  politicians,  bureaucrats,  diplomats  and 
lobbyists  are  relocated  from  Bonn. 

The  renovation  work  Is  due  to  completed  by  December  next 
year.  photograph:  woLf  gang  kumm 


Gang  ‘had  store  of  uranium’ 

RUSSIAN  authorities  have  seized  3kkg  of  highly  radiocative 
uranhmi  and  detained  a gang  suspected  oftiying  to  sell  it,  Interfax 

news  agency  said  yesterday.  The  uranium-238,  kept  in  a cylinder 
inside  a lead  isolator , was  found  at  the  home  cf  an  unemployed 
man  in  the  North  Caucasus  town  oflvanov.  Interfox  said  the 
container  had  gone  missing  from  a nuclear  research  ranfra  in 
1994.  — Reuter,  Moscow. 


Charles  Morpeth 


o 


Van  Gaal  issued  a memo  to  English 
football.  Think  more  about  the  game  (he 
has  been  saying  that  for  years).  English 
football,  and  Newcastle,  took  him  up  on  it. 

Paul  Hayward  on  a European  rite  of  passage 


AREPORT published  in  The  Guardian  on  September  18  sug- 
gested that  Charles  Morpeth,  a Briton  killed  in  a helicopter  crash 
ovs*  Bosnia,  was  engaged  m intelligence-related  duties.  We  now 
accept  that  litis  suggestion  was  without  foundation  and  apologise 

for  any  distress  ltmay  have  caused. 
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A recipe  for 

opposition 


Kenyan  democrats  are  divided,  says  Chris  McGreal 
in  his  second  article  on  elections  due  later  this  year 


JAMES  ORENGO  is 
fighting  his  battle  to 
change  Kenya  on 
two  fronts.  He  is  a 
leader  of  the  cam- 
paign against  President  Dan- 
iel arap  Moi's  20-year  rule. 
And  he  is  fighting  a perhaps 
more  frustrating  struggle 
against  the  leader  of  his  own 
political  party. 

As  deputy  president  of 
Fbrd-Kenya,  Mr  Orengo  is  at 
the  forefront  of  attempts  to 
disrupt  this  year's  presiden- 
tial elections  unless  Mr  Mol 
agrees  to  the  kind  of  reforms 
which  would  give  the  opposi- 
tion a fighting  chance. 

Ford-Kenya's  leader, 
Michael  Wamalwa.  hag  fairai 
a different  route.  As  leader  of 
the  parliamentary  opposition, 
he  headed  the  negotiations 
with  the  ruling  party,  Kanu, 
which  won  some  longer-term 
concessions  that  win  make 
little  difference  to  the  coming 
election. 

Mr  Wamalwa  alleges  that 
his  deputy's  faction  is  leading 
Kenya  toward  chaos.  Mr 
Orengo  accuses  his  party 
leader  of  collaboration  and  of 
being  bought  off. 

“If  it’s  left  In  the  hands  of 
the  political  class,  it  never 
really  works  out  because 
there  are  always  some  oppor- 
tunists and  careerists  who 
will  say:  ‘To  hell  with 
reforms.  I must  get  back  Into 
parliament*.  Wamalwa  is  one 
of  them,”  Mr  Orengo  said. 

The  dispute  between  the 
two  men  mirrors  the  div- 
isions in  Kenya’s  opposition. 
Its  leaders  are  noted  more  for 
their  hunger  for  power  than 
their  ideas,  and  more  for 
their  interest  in  attacking1 
each  other  than  debating 
policy. 

President  Moi  has  exploited 
the  divisions  to  perpetuate 
his  power.  Five  years  ago  the 
opposition’s  failure  to  agree  a 
single  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency allowed  Mr  Moi  to  slip 
back  Into  office  with  just 
36  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

With  fresh  presidential 
elections  due  this  year  — the 
date  has  yet  to  be  set  — the 
opposition  has  again  shot  it- 
self in  the  foot 
Two  opposition  leaders,  An- 
yang* Nyong’o  and  Paul 
Muite,  have  described  the 
search  for  a single  opposition 
presidential  candidate  as  “fir- 
tfle  and  impossible’ 1 because 


none  of  the  frontrunners  is 
prepared  to  step  aside. 

This  failure  partly  explains 
the  opposition’s  stress  on  on 
constitutional  reform  — to 
limit  Mr  Moi's  power.  But 
even  in  this  effort  opposition 
leaders  have  not  beat  able  to 
put  aside  individual  self-in- 
terest. They  feared  that  one  of 
their  number  would  emerge 
as  head  of  the  movement. 

So  a coalition  of  reform  law- 
yers, religious  leaders  and 
politicians  had  to  lannrh  a 
campaign  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  National  Convention 
Executive  Council  (NCEC). 

The  council  quickly  galva- 
nised support  for  electoral 
reform  amid  violent  street 
protests.  When  Mr  Mol  foiled 


‘Michael  Wamalwa 
believed  in  unity 
but  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  was 
going  to  be  the 
only  opposition 
candidate’ 

to  respond,  the  NCEC  de- 
clared Itself  a constituent  as- 
sembly intent  on  drawing  up 
a new  constitution.  Kami's 
general  secretary,  Joseph  Ka- 
motho.  responded  that  the 
NCEC  was  planning  to  set  up 
a parallel  government,  which 
would  constitute  treason. 

As  pressure  grew,  Mr  Moi 
used  an  old  tactic.  He  invited 
his  opponents  for  talks  — but 
only  some  of  them,  and  sepa- 
rately. First  Church  leaders 
were  called  in  for  a chat.  Most 
refhsed  to  co-operate.  Then 
Mr  Wamalwa  was  invited 
along  He  was  promised  nego- 
tiations, but  not  together  with 
the  NCEC.  He  agreed.  Many 
of  his  parliamentary  col- 
leagues did  not,  including  Mr 
Orengo. 

"When  the  going  was  good, 
every  political  party,  every 
opposition  MP,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  NCEC,”  said  Mr 
Orengo.  "Then  Moi  managed 
to  meet  some  opposition  poli- 
ticians separately  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  prob- 
lems again. 

“Michael  Wamalwa  believed 


in  unity  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  going  to  be  the 
only  opposition  candidate.” 

Those  MPs  who  heeded  Mr 
Moi's  can  to  talks,  such  as 
JUlo  Falana,  argue  that  con- 
tinued confrontation  between 
the  opposition  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  a recipe  for 
disaster. 

“We  saw  that  our  country 
was  headed  for  chaos  we 
decided  to  take  this  bold  step, 
talk  to  each  other,  agree  on 
changes  before  elections, 
avoid  bloodshed,”  Mr  Falana 
said. 

But  some  non-politicians  on 
the  NCEC  believe  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  were  scared  off 
by  the  rising  influence  of 
non-party  organisations,  such 
as  the  Law  Society  of  Kenya, 

the  Kenya  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  the  various 
Churches. 

The  NCEC  leader  and  con- 
stitutional lawyer  Ktvutha 
Kibwana  is  disappointed 
though  not  surprised  at  the 
politicians'  behaviour. 

“The  political  actors  some- 
times   expend  their  ener- 

gies on  what  they  think  will 
give  them  a quick  result,”  be 
said.  "It  is  a problem.  The  pol- 
iticians don't  have  staying 
power.” 

Sceptics  say  Mr  Wamalwa 
and  other  MPs  In  the  negotia- 
tions are  being  bought  off. 
Suspicion  has  focused  on  Mr 
Moi’s  agreement  to  allow  op- 
position politicians  to  join  his 
cabinet 

Mr  Wamalwa's  motives 
have  been  questioned  before: 
after  he  sat  on  a parliamen- 
tary committee  which  white- 
washed an  investigation  into 
Kenya’s  biggest  corruption 
scandaL 

Mr  Wamalwa  foiled  to  res- 
pond to  requests  from  the 
Guardian  an  Interview. 

Mr  Orengo  says  he  still 
communicates  with  his  party 
leader,  but  they  will  continue 
to  pursue  different  strategies. 

"We  talk  but  it  can’t  lead 
anywhere,”  he  said.  “I  think 
it's  totally  foolhardy  for  any 
opposition  leader  to  think  he 
can  win  the  elections  in  the 
present  circumstances.” 

With  part  of  foe  opposition 
willing  to  take  a chance  at  the 
polls,  trad  fhw  remainder  vow- 
ing to  disrupt  it,  Mr  Orengo 
admits  that  the  real  losers  are 
likely  to  be  foe  Kenyan  people. 
Next  Kenya ‘s  regional  role 
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Mandela  cabinet  faces  sleaze  test 


Pavtd  Dwiford 
h Johnnwhwg 


A ROW  between  South 
African  cabinet  min- 
isters and  the  coun- 
try's fm&ncial  watch- 
dog, the  auditor-general,  is 
turning  into  a crucial  test 
of  probity  for  Nelson  Man- 
dela’s government. 

The  clash,  which  has 
racial  overtones,  concerns 
claims  that  the  minister  of 
housing,  SanlriB  Mthembi- 
Mahanyele,  corruptly 
awarded  housing  contracts 
to  family  and  friends. 

The  controversy  came  to 
a head  this  week  when  the 
auditor-general,  Henri 
Kleuver,  presented  a report 
to  President  Mandela  on 
the  so-called  Motheo  scan- 
dal — involving  a project  in 
the  province  of  Mpuma- 
langa — and  urged  a com- 
mission of  inquiry.  The 


hnnrfng  minister  hit  back 
by  accusing  Mr  Kleuver  of 
bowing  to  media  pressure. 

The  Indications  cure  that 
key  cabinet  members  are 
rallying  behind  the  minis- 
ter, seeing  the  auditor-gen- 
eral as  pursuing  a political 


Ministers  accuse 
the  auditor-general 
of  pursuing  an 
anti-ANC  vendetta 


vendetta  against  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress.  Mr 
Mandela  this  week  prom- 
ised an  early  decision  on 
Mr  Kleuver’s  recommenda- 
tion, but  Is  believed  to  be 
Inclining  towards  Mrs 
Mthembi-Mahanyele,  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  jus- 
tice minister,  Dullah  Omar. 


It  Is  the  second  time  this 
year  that  the  auditor-gen- 
eral has  landed  in  contro- 
versy. In  March  the  energy 
minister,  Pennell  Meduna, 
suspended  the  head  of  the 
"strategic  fuel  ftmd”,  Ko- 
bus  van  Zyl,  alleging  cor- 
ruption. Mr  Klenver 
cleared  Mr  Van  Zyl  In  a 
report  to  parliament.  Mr 
Meduna  accused  him  of  a 
cover-up  on  behalf  of  the 
apartheid  "old  guard**  In 
the  civil  service. 

Mrs  Mthembi-Mahanyele 
became  minister  of  housing 
after  the  death  of  the 
hugely  popular  Joe  Slovo, 
the  former  Communist 
Party  chief.  He  took  on 
housing  when  the  ANC 
e*mw  to  power  in  1994-  One 
of  Slovo’s  first  actions  was 
to  dismiss  the  then  direc- 
tor-general — saying  he 
could  not  trust  a man  so 
closely  Involved  with  apart- 
heid — and  replace  him 


with  a trusted  colleague. 

It  was  this  colleague. 
Billy  Cobbett,  who  warned 
Mrs  Mthembi-Mahanyele 
to  suspend  the  Motheo  pro- 
ject because  of  irregular- 
ities and,  when  she  Ignored 
him,  reported  the  matter  to 


Resignation  of  the 
auditor  would 
dent  the  faith  of 
foreign  investors 


Mr  Klenver.  The  minister 
reacted  by  sacking  Mr  Cob- 
bett. Bizsunrely.  she  then 
told  parliament  that  he  had 
resigned,  and -claimed  she 
had  made  the  complaint  to 
the  auditor-general.  . 

The  risk  for  Mr  Mandela 
Is  that  continuing  political 
attacks  on  Mr  Kleuver  are 


likely  to  force  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  auditor-general, 
denting  the  confidence  of 
foreign  investors. 

Their  confidence  is  also 
likely  to  be  shaken  by  the 
prospect  that  Mr  Mandela's 
ex-wife,  Winnie,  could  win 
the  deputy  leadership  of 
the  ANC  at  its  congress  In 
December  — which  would 
place  her  in  line  for  the 
presidency. 

South  Africa's  loading 
business  magazine,  the  Fi- 
nancial Mail,  said  this 
week  that  Mrs  Mandela 
was  the  dear- front-runner 
in  the  race.  It  quoted 
senior  members  of  the  rul- 
ing party  as  saying  she 
"can  win  bands  down”. 

She  Is  expected  to  appear 
before  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu's  truth  commission 
next  week  to  answer  ques- 
tions relating  to  18  crimi- 
nal offences,  including 
eight  murders. 
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Chinese  Communist  Party  congress 


Marxist 
revolutionaries 
of  old  have 
hitched  their 
political  survival 
to  a market 
economy  they 
can  no  longer 
control,  says 
Andrew  Higgins 
in  Beijing 


Aum  cult  scares 
members  back 
into  the  flock 


Jonathan  Warn*  In  Tokyo 


Chinese  President  Jiang  Zemin  (above  left)  casts  bis  vote  dazing  balloting  for  top  party  jobs  shortly  before  the  Communist  Party  congress  ended 
yesterday.  The  Great  Hall  of  the  People  then,  emptied  (above),  leaving  this  attendant  and  an  army  of  others  to  cleanup 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MKEF1ALA 


Jiang  sweeps  the  decks 


WITH  the  lock- 
step  obedience 
of  Leninism, 
the  Chinese 
Communist 

Party  yesterday  endorsed  a 
blueprint  for  raw  rapWaHam 
and  a revamped  central  com- 
mittee that  strengthens  the 
position  of  President  Jiang 
Zemin  and  banishes  a a poten- 
tial rival 

The  sanitised  will  of  Chi- 
na’s 1-2  billion  people  was  dis- 
tilled in  the  Great  Hall,  of  the 
People  into  six  disembodied 
voices  which  reported  not  a 
single  vote  of  dissent  from  the 
2,000  delegates:  “None,  None, 
None,  None,  None,  None.” 

“It  was  a unified  congress. 
It  was.a  victorious  congress." 
said  Mr  Jiang,  who  is  also 
party  general  secretary,  as 
the  week-long  meeting  ended. 

The  biggest  victory  be- 
longed to  Mr  Jiang  himself. 
After  the  death  of  Deng  Xiao- 
ping In  February  and  the  con- 
gress, the  party's  15th,  he  is 


now  firmly  entrenched  as 
China’s  new  supreme  leader. 

He  secured  the  exit  — via 
the  “election*'  yesterday  of  a 
new  193-member  central  com- 
mittee — of  Qiao  Shi,  a for- 
mer head  of  China’s  security 
agencies.  Mr  Qiao,  who  at  72 


Thepnogaganda 
machine  is  in 
overdrive  to  project 
Jiang  as  a titan 


is  only  a year  older  than  Mir 
Jiang,  was  said  to  have 
“retfa^Ybecsuse  pMage. 

The  deniise  i<rflMr  Qiao,, 
until  yesterday  third  in  the 
party  hlerachy,ls  more  likely 
to  stem  from  his  lukewarm 
declarations  of  loyally  to  Mr 
Jiang,  who  is  hailed  in  party 
jargon  as  the  “core  of  the 
third  generation’’,  the  succes- 


sor to  both  Mao  Zedong  ami 
Deng. 

China's  propaganda  ma- 
chine has  gone  into  overdrive 
to  present  the  tubby  former 
soap  factory  apparatchik  as  a 
than  equal  to  China’s  two  pre- 
vious supreme  leaders. 

General  Lin  Huaqing,  aged 
81,  was  also  dropped  from  the 
central  committee.  His  depar- 
ture. further  strengthens  Mr 
Jiang  by  removing  a veteran 
of  the  revolutionary  war 
whose  legendary  aura  cannot 
be  matchad  by  China’s  current 
leadership,  who  are  faithful 
apparatchiks  rather  than  for- 
mer guerrilla  fighters. ' 

At  the  rinsing  ceremony, 
the  military  band  played  the 
Internationale* . the  commu- 
nist anthem,  which  was  hi- 
jacked briefly  by  singing  pro- 
testers in  Tiananmen  Square 
in  1989  but  is  now  entirely 
purged  of  subversive  intent 

On  the  podium  not  a hp 
moved  to  form  the  stirring 
words  Party  leaders  claim  as 


their  own  but  dread  hearing 
in  public:  “Rise  up,  rise  up 
you  who  refuse  to  be  slaves." 

Shepherded  from  the  Great 
Hall  to  coaches  parked  out- 
side in  Tiananmen  Square, 
delegates  seemed  unsure  why 
Mr  Qiao,  long  seen  as  a king- 
maker, had  been  removed. 

“The  central  authorities 
have  decided  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  him,”  said 
Tiang  Hongbo,  a delegate 
from  the  provinces. 

The  roaches  sped  off  towards 
hotels  commandeered  for  the 
the  week-long  congress  and 
sealed  off  by  guards  to  avoid 
unscripted  contact  between  the 
party  and  foe  people. 

Despite  an  elaborate  voting 
ritual  for  foe  central  commit- 
tee, with  delegates  placing 
ballots  in  red  boxes  decorated 
with  foe  hammer  and  sickle, 
the  exercise  amounted  to  no 
more  than  the  affirmation  pf 
a prepared  list  the  number  of 
candidates  equalled  the  num- 
ber of  seats. 


A <tm»n  measure  of  choice 
was  allowed  in  voting  for  al- 
ternate members  of  foe  com- 
mittee In  what  is  known  in 
party-speak  as  an  “exceed- 
quota  election”,  as  distinct 
from  a normal  Chinese  “elec- 
tion" which  offers  no  choice. 


A small  measure  of 
choice  was  allowed 
In  voting  for 
alternate  members 


The  reshuffle  at  the  top  of 
China's  58-million  member 
party  will  he  further  refined 
today  when  the  new  central 
committee  meets  to  choose  a 
new  politburo. 

At  a congress  that  effec- 
tively dumped  the  last  pillar 
of  China’s  socialist  economy 
— the  state-ownership  of  in- 
dustry — a new  couvenant 


has  been  sealed  between  rul- 
ers and  the  ruled. 

Though  mired  in  Aing*11* 
and  cant,  the  party  has 
bitched  its  political  survival  to 
a fast-growing  market  econo- 
my it  can  no  longer  control  but 
which  it  calculates  can  buy  if 
not  political  loyalty  then  at 
least  political  Indifference. 

“The  economy  is  foe  foun- 
dation of  stability,”  said  Liu 
Fasheng.  a delegate  from  the 
mountains  of  Sichuan  prov- 
ince. "Without  eonomic 
growth  you  cant  talk  about 
anything  else.” 

Song  Yong-song,  the  chief 
correspondent  for  North 
Korea's  offlrfai  news  agency, 
said  he  felt  at  home  among 
the  red  bunting  and  flawless 
displays  of  public  unanimity. 

“It  is  basically  the  same 
style  we  have,”  he  said,  wolf- 
ing down  a plate  of 
moon-cakes  and  spring  rolls. 


ADM  Supreme  Truth, 
the  apocalyptic  colt 
responsible  for  the 
deadly  ana  attack  on  the 
Tokyo  underground,  has 
reorganised  and  started 
recruiting  new  members 
since  the  start  of  the  year, 
according  to  security 

The  Public  Security  In- 
vestigation Agency,  which 
has  been  monitoring  the 
cult,  announced  at  the  end 
of  last  month  that  Aum 
now  has  the  «m»e  organisa- 
tional strength  it  had 
at  the  time  of  the  March 
1995  sarin  nerve  gas  attack. 

In  addition,  it  said,  the 
cult  had  been  rebuilding  its 
finances  and  recruiting 
more  members  since  Janu- 
ary. when  a request  for  its 
the  abolition  was  rejected. 

Senior  cult  members, 
among  them  its  leader, 
Shoko  Asahara,  are  still  on 
i trial  for  a series  of  crimes 
linked  to  Aum.  These  In- 
clude the  nrnnTTfaWmt>  of 

AK-47  automatic  rifles, 
drug  production,  several 
murders  and  +hw  under- 
ground attack  that  killed  12 
and  left  5,500  feeling 
nnwelL 

But  325  followers  who 
were  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  lesser  offences  have 
since  been,  released.  The 
agency  says  more  than  one 
In  three  has  rejoined  Aum. 

The  cult,  it  says,  now  has 
500  live-in  members  while 
the  number  taking  part  in 
its  lectures  and  meditation 
sessions  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  12 
months  to  6,800.  Many  of 


these  are  former  members 
who  have  been  intimidated 
into  returning  after  threats 
were  made  to  cut  off  their 
fingers  if  they  refused. 

Such  threats  are  likely  to 
be  taken  seriously;  wit- 
nesses at  the  trials  have  tes- 
tified that  Aum  used  a .ce- 
ment grinder  to  dispose  of 
the  hones  of  cult  members 
who  died  during  inWiitinii 
rights  or  punishment  ses- 
sions. Police  say  more  than 
100  followers  have  disap- 
peared over  the  years. 

The  head  of  the  investiga- 
tion, AUo  Kanazawa,  said 
the  report  showed  that 
Aum  was  returning  to  Its 
former  ways. 

“We  will  continue  to 
watch  the  cult  and,  possi- 
bly. repeat  our  request  for 
it  to  be  outlawed,”  he  said. 

An  Aum  spokesman,  Hir- 
oshi Axaki,  Challenged  the 
report,  claiming  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  frame  the 
cult. 

“We  pose  no  fhture 
threat  to  society,”  he  said. 

Concern  about  the  cult’s 
activities  has  grown  with 
reports  that  its  followers 
are  trying  to  reestablish 
contact  with  Mr  Asahara. 

Some  are  said  to  be  train- 
ing as  lawyers  so  that  they 
can  talk  directly  to  their 
guru  as  members  of  his  de- 
fence team. 

Others  have  reportedly 
taken  hanriwg  aids  into  the 
courtroom  to  decipher 
whether  his  mutterlngs 
during  the  trial  are 
instructions. 

According  to  the  agency, 
cult  priests  are  also  pre- 
dicting during  their  lec- 
tures that  Armageddon  will 
take  place  in  two  years. 


Pyongyang  allows  US  food 
mission  as  peace  talks  start 


Martin  Kettle 
bi  Washington 


Long  march  out  of  poverty, 
16 


TALKS  about  the  most 
heavily  armed  legacy  of 
the  cold  war  opened  in  New 
Teak  yesterday  to  signs  that 
North  Korea’s  communist 
regime  is  relaxing  its  ban  on 
contacts  with  the  United 
States. 

Officials  from  the  US, 
China,  North  Korea  and 
South  Korea  met  in  private  at 
Columbia  University  to  dis- 
cuss convening  an  interna- 
tional conference  in  Geneva 
to  bring  lasting  peace  to  foe 
divided  Korean  peninsula, 
where  there  has  been  an 


armed  stand-off  since  the 
Korean  war  ended  in  1953. 

At  an  earlier  mpotfng  there 
was  deadlock  because  Pyong- 
yang Insisted  that  foe  confer- 
ence should  discuss  the  with- 
drawal of  the  37,000  US  troops 
in  the  South. 

The  talks  took  place  against 
the  backdrop  of  a break- 
through in  US-North  Korean 
relations  on  food  aid.  After 
talks  in  New  York,  the  state 
department  announced  on 
Wednesday  that  American  ex- 
perts would  travel  to  North 
Korea  at  the  end  of  the  har- 
vest season  to  assess  the  in- 
creasingly dire  food  shortage. 

H is  the  first  time  Pyong- 
yang has  accepted  such  a visit. 
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HIS  HOLINESS 

RIAZ  AHMED  GOHAR  SHAHI 

Arrives  in  the  United  Kingdom  today,  Friday  19  September  1997 . 

A spiritual  leader  who  is  filling  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  the  love  of  God. 

His  message: 

"In  order  to  recognise  Cod  and  to  be  able  to  approach  the  essence  of  Cod 
learn  spiritualism  no  matter  what  religion  you  belong  to". 

Seekers  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  purification  call  today  for  a 

personal  audience. 

R.A.G.S  International  (UK) 

Telephones:  UK  0966  494129/0966  417175/0467  760800 
/01 849  463562/0956  905  588/0468  403138 
Fax:  0161  720  6524 
e-mail:  AHussai@aol.com 
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The  BBC’s  quick  rewind 

The  new  turmoil  raises  doubts  about  John  Birt 


BLAND  BY  name  but  not,  apparently, 
bland  by  nature.  The  chairman  of  the 
BBC’s  Board  of  Governors  carpeted 
both  the  Director  General,  John  Birt, 
and  his  poodle,  Tony  Hall,  yesterday  — 
insisting  they  drop  or,  at  least,  delay 
their  latest  shake-up  of  the  corpora- 
tion’s news  operation.  Sir  Christopher 
Bland  “read  the  riot  act”  to  the  two 
men,  says  one  senior  BBC  executive.  He 
was  flirious  about  the  plan,  and  that  no- 
one  had  bothered  to  tell  him  about  it 

The  whole  episode  has  been  a disaster 
for  Mr  Birt  and  his  feeble  lieutenant 
Theirs  was  a display  of  high-handed, 
conunand-and-control  management  at 
its  worst  culminating  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  a forced  U-tum.  The  agony  was 
piled  on  yesterday,  as  the  corporate 
suits  were  roasted  in  a meeting  of 
Newsnight  staff  Most  of  the  heat  came 
from  the  Grand  Inquisitor  himself;  Jer- 
emy Paxman,  who  apparently  reduced 
the  BBC  managers  to  shell-shocked, 
tongue-tied  jelly.  Tony  Hall  had  it 
worst  He  appeared  on  one  of  his  own 
BBC  programmes  at  lunchtime,  promis- 
ing no  surrender,  only  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  Sir  Christopher  on  another 
BBC  news  show  a few  minutes  later. 

Of  course,  it  is  this  very  diversity  and 
independence  of  the  BBC’s  multiple 
“outlets’’  that  is  at  issue.  The  bosses 
wanted  to  bring  the  whole  sweep  of 
radio  and  television  news  programmes 
under  five  super-editors,  breaking 
down  the  little  fiefdoms  and  autono- 
mies of  Today,  the  Nine  O’Clock  News 
and  the  rest  The  BBC’s  biggest  names 
protested,  claiming  it  is  the  distinct 
ethos  and  identity  of  each  show  which 
has  won  BBC  journalism  its  reputation. 
Most  Beeb  journalists  admit  it’s  inter- 
nal competition  which  truly  motivates 
them:  the  World  at  One  doesn’t  care 
about  beating  the  Guardian  — it  wants 
to  scoop  Today.  The  consequences  can 
be  absurd,  with  duplication  of 
resources  as  one  programme  insists  on 


Laving  its  own  voice  or  face  at  every 
major  event  Hence  the  BBC  staff  of  410 
at  last  year’s  Labour  Party  conference, 
or  the  200-strong  team  for  the  Hong 
Kong  handover. 

Nevertheless,  the  protestors’  core 
point  remains  valid.  If  the  BBC  begins 
to  think  with  a single  editorial  brain, 
its  service  will  indeed  be  bland.  Politi- 
cians will  no  longer  face  a multiplicity 
of  difficult  questioners;  they  will  simply 
have  to  nobble  five  "super-editors”  mid 
their  message  will  be  delivered  John 
Birt  has  to  remember  that  although  the 
BBC  is  one  corporation,  it  is  also  five 
domestic  radio  networks,  two  TV  ones 
and  several  global  operations  to  boot  — 
all  of  them  different  Rupert  Murdoch 
has  never  suggested  a single  editor  for 
the  Sun,  the  Times,  Sky  News  and  the 
Australian.  They  may  all  be  part  of  the 
News  Corporation,  but  they  are  allowed 
to  retain  their  own  identity.  The  BBC 
should  follow  the  same  logic.  A compro- 
mise plan  is  now  in  circulation  which 
will  enable  programme  editors  to  con- 
trol their  budgets,  hire  their  own  staff 
and  run  their  own  show.  The  governors 
should  use  this  six-week  hiatus  to  drop 
their  failed  blueprint  and  endorse  the 
new  one. 

Still,  deeper  questions  remain.  This 
latest  move  was  prompted  by  the  need 
to  save  cash,  to  pay  for  the  BBC’s  new 
24-hour  news  channel  Is  this  a good 
investment,  given  the  service’s  tiny 
likely  audience,  compared  to  the  mil- 
lions who  enjoy  the  current  program- 
ming? Why  did  the  BBC  attempt  to  ram 
such  a major  change  through  in  just  14 
days?  Why  does  Mr  Birt  insist  on  a kind 
of  permanent  revolution,  almost  de- 
signed to  undermine  workers’  confi- 
dence? Why,  in  short,  is  he  such  a bad 
manager?  John  Birt  has  achieved  much 
that  is  worthwhile  and  necessary.  But 
he  needs  to  demonstrate  greater  sensi- 
tivity in  future  — otherwise  he  may  end 
up  downsized  himself. 


The  forgotten  victims  of  rape 

The  police  have  cleaned  up  their  act  but  not  yet  the  courts 


FEW  WHO  saw  Roger  Graefs  fly-on- 
the-wall  1982  documentary  of  a Thames 
Valley  police  interrogation  of  a rape 
victim  will  have  forgotten  the  coercive 
and  humiliating  treatment  meted  out  It 
helped  persuade  the  police  of  the  need 
for  reform.  The  public  was  appalled  — 
and  many  senior  officers  shocked  at 
what  was  happening  within  their 
stations.  Changes  followed:  special  offi- 
cers trained  to  listen  and  understand 
the  vulnerability  of  victims,  special 
rape  interviewing  suites  instead  of  old 
and  inhospitable  interrogation  rooms, 
and  other  support  such  as  women  offi- 
cers ready  to  accompany  victims  to 
hospital  or  to  court  The  problem  now 
is  what  happens  beyond  the  court  steps. 

Inside  the  court,  alas,  humiliation 
continues.  Victims  can  still  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  waiting  room  as  the 
relatives  of  the  offender.  Unlike  the 
defendant  the  victim  will  have  been 
given  little  support  advice  or  help  from 
the  lawyers  in  the  case.  Once  the  trial 
begins,  further  humiliation  begins  with 
many  judges  permitting  defence  coun- 
sel free  rein  in  interrogations  which 
pry  into  private  and  totally  irrelevant 
personal  histories  often  with  the  aim  of 
discrediting  the  victim’s  evidence. 
Worse  still  are  the  victims  who  have 
had  to  suffer  days  of  intimate  cross 
examination  from  their  assailants  who 
have  opted  to  defend  themselves.  One  of 
Britain’s  most  senior  criminal  lawyers, 
Helen  Grindrod  QC,  who  has  acted  as 
both  a prosecuting  and  defence  counsel 
in  rape  cases,  told  the  annual  Police 


Superintendents’  Association  confer- 
ence this  week  that  even  she  would 
hesitate  about  making  a rape  complaint 
because  of  the  ordeal  of  the  current 
court  process. 

The  police  reforms  have  worked.  Far 
more  women  are  ready  to  make  com- 
plaints than  two  decades  ago.  They 
have  more  than  tripled  in  the  last 
decade  alone:  from  1800  in  1985  to  5900 
in  1996.  But  alas,  the  proportion  of 
successful  prosecutions  has  shrunk: 
from  24  per  cent  of  the  1985  total  to  just 
10  per  cent  of  last  year’s  reported  rapes. 
This  week  the  superintendents  called 
on  the  Government  to  reform  the  crown 
prosecution  service  and  the  courts  so 
that  rape  victims  no  longer  have  to  face 
such  daunting  ordeals.  Jack  Straw,  the 
Home  Secretary,  expressed  concern 
over  the  latest  figures  while  over  100 
MPs,  many  of  them  Labour  back- 
benchers, have  signed  a commons  mo- 
tion calling  for  sweeping  changes  to 
court  procedures. 

Clearly  defendants  too  have  their 
rights,  but  no  officials  are  suggesting 
sending  rape  suspects  direct  to  jaiL 
Sensibly,  the  Home  Office  is  carrying 
out  two  separate  research  projects,  the 
first  examining  the  causes  of  the  dra- 
matic fall  in  convictions  while  the  other 
looks  at  the  treatment  of  witnesses. 
Three  obvious  reforms  would  be  special 
prosecutors  who  could  have  pre-trial 
meetings  with  victims,  a right  for  vic- 
tims to  give  evidence  through  two-way 
video  link-ups,  and  tighter  judicial  con- 
trol over  cross  examinations. 


Water  and  all  mod  cons 

Why  its  price  continues  to  defy  economic  theory 


IT  IS  typical  of  the  British  to  bottle  up 
their  prejudices  but  even  so  the  amaz- 
ing success  of  the  mineral  water  indus- 
try takes  some  explaining.  The  Water 
Companies  Association  (representing 
17  privatised  water  companies)  may 
have  been  talking  up  its  book  this  week 
when  it  dismissed  bottled  water  as  “one 
of  the  great  cons  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury” but  it  was  doing  no  more  than 
stating  what  independent  experts  have 
already  said.  A succession  of  Which 
surveys  and  tests  by  water  inspectors 
regularly  remind  us  that  tap  water  is  as 
safe  as  mineral  water  and  that  expert 
tasters  can’t  tell  the  difference  between 
assorted  bottled  and  still  mineraL 
waters,  nor  between  bottled  water  and 
tap  water  once  it  has  passed  through  a 
simple  household  filter  to  remove  the 
taste  of  chlorine.  Yet  still  the  public 
buys  mineral  water  in  ever  increasing 
quantities  even  though  a litre  of  tap 
water  costs  only  0.07p  delivered  into 


our  homes  . while  a litre  of  bottled 
water  costs  50p.  If  household  supplies 
were  charged  at  the  price  of  bottled 
water,  the  average  consumer’s  bill 
would  be  £77,000  per  year. 

Then  why  do  we  keep  on  buying  the 
stuff?  Economic  theory  isn't  much  help 
here  because  it  has  been  turned  on  its 
head  — the  higher  the  price  of  water 
the  more  we  seem  to  buy  it  And  on  this 
occasion  it  is  the  monopolist  selling  it 
cheaply  while  competitive  companies 
charge  the  earth.  It  is  time  for  the 
privatised  companies  to  put  up  or  shut 
up.  They  should  meet  the  competition 
head  on  by  putting  some  of  their  own 
water  — suitably  aerated  to  give  the 
illusion  of  value  added  — into  bottles 
and  then  aggressively  marketing  it 
(“Sweet  Thames  run  softly  till  I fill  my 
glass  . . .”).  If  nothing  else  it  would  test 
the  view  that  the  British  don’t  really 
appreciate  anything  until  they  are 
forced  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  it 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Jack  Straw’s 
little  secrets 

I HE  Jack  Straw  interview 

I (Freedom  of  information 
— up  to  a point,  September 
quotes  the  Home  Secre- 
tary (on  Mohamed  al  Fayed ’s 
Britteh-citizenship  applica- 
tion) as  follows:  ‘T  don't  know 
if  it  wm  ever  be  known  pub- 
licly why  his  application  was 
refused.  By  an  important  con- 
vention I am  not  privy  to  the 
internal  papers  of  the  previ- 
ous administration." 

Why  does  Jack  Straw  go 
along  with  this  nonsense? 
Are  internal  papers  kept  from 
the  minister  by  civil  servants, 
or  were  internal  papers  gen- 
erated by  the  Conservative 
government  removed  or 
shredded?  Just  imaging  the 
loss  of  continuity  in  industry 
if  every  time  the  management 
changed  the  incoming  MD 
started  totally  from  scratch. 

The  Home  Secretary  and 
other  ministers  should  insist 
on  freedom  of  information  ap- 
plying to  them  rather  than 
meekly  :accepting  conven-. 
tions  designed- to  ensure  that 
they  know  as  little  as  possible 
about  previous  state  affairs. 
Michael  Bowen. 

2 Late  Broads, 

Wlnsley  BA15  2NW. 

JACK  Straw  says  of  ME5, 
“you  must  have  no  more 
secrecy  than  is  absolutely 
necessary".  So  while  his  hint 
of  improved  parliamentary 
accountability  for  the  secret 
services  is  to  be  welcomed, 
there  Is  a further  move  the 
Government  could  take  to  bol- 
ster public  confidence  in  their 
work. 

Under  current  legislation, 
all  of  M15  and  Miffs  records 
are  exempt  from  public 
release  under  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Lord  Chancel- 
lor’s “blanket”.  While  no  one 
expects  the  release  of  recent 
or  contemporary  records,  a 
more  relaxed  view  of  the  his- 
torical files  would  allow  histo- 
rians to  assess  secret  ser- 
vices' effectiveness  in  the 
light  of  past  events.  Although 
M15  recently  agreed  to 
release  some  of  its  internal 
documents  relating  to  the 
first  world  war,  amazingly 
the  second  world  war 
remains  a closed  book. 

The  French  government 
has  just  agreed  to  release  files 

relating  to  the  Vichy  regime. 
The  time  has  now  come  for 
the  British  Government  to 
open  our  archives,  perhaps 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
much-awaited  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Dan  Clifton. 

46  Handforth  Road, 

London  SW9  0LP. 

THE  difficulty  for  Jack 
I Straw  in  deciding  whether 
to  allow  people  to  see  their 
MS  files  is  that  the  rules  do 
not  allow  even  him  to  author- 
ise IL  The  rules  prevent  any 
information  obtained  by  MB 
from  being  disclosed  unless  it 
Is  necessary  for  “the  proper 
discharge  of  its  functions” 
and  at  present  its  functions 
do  not  Include  protecting  the 
human  rights  of  those  subject 
to  surveillance. 

The  current  system  of  par- 
liamentary scrutiny  is  of  very 
little  use.  The  committee  deal- 
ing with  this  cannot  for 
instance  consider  “opera- 
tional” matters  — that  is,  the 
very  thing  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  The  current 
complaints  mechanism  works 
In  complete  secrecy  and  since 
its  creation  has  never  upheld 
one  single  complain  t 
Unfortunately  even  the  in- 
corporation of  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
will  provide  little  help  be- 
cause of  the  very  wide  limita- 
tions on  the  right  to  privacy 
in  “national  security”  cases. 
The  Home  Secretary  should 
Urgently  initiate  an  indepen- 
dent review  of  the  role  of  the 
secret  services  and  give  real 
remedies  to  those  unnecessar- 
ily spied  on  by  them. 

John  Wadham. 

Director,  Liberty. 

21  Tabard  Street, 

London  SEl  4LA. 


Bad  news  for  the  Beeb 


IN  HIS  commentary  (Blair 
can’t  always  be  right  about 
everything.  September  19 
Hugo  Young  refers  to  the  de- 
cision by  the  BBC  to  drop 
Tam  Dalyell  from  a scheduled 
BBC  appearance  on  Scottish 
devolution. 

My  recent  experience  was 
similar.  Fallowing  an  open 
letter  I sent  to  John  Birt  di- 
rector general  of  the  BBC, 
with  regard  to  his  proposals 
to  abolish  editors  of  individ- 
ual BBC  news  programmes,  I 
was  approached  by  The 
World  at  One,  PM  and  the 
Nine  O'clock  News  to  appear 
on  their  programmes  on 
Wednesday.  A scheduled  ap- 
pearance on  The  World  At 
One  was  cancelled  while  I 
was  in  the  studio.  A promise 
that  the  interview,  by  now 
recorded,  would  be  used  on 
PM  was  not  kept 
The  BBC  is  the  outstanding 
broadcasting  organisation  in 
the  world  precisely  because  of 
S3  integrity,  independence 
and  excellence.  It  has  not 
bowed  to  dictators  abroad, 
nor  (with  a few  shameful  ex- 
ceptions) to  pressure  from 
governments  at  home.  These 
recent  experiences  are  there- 
fore very  troubling. 

Mr  Bill's  proposal  has  not 
been  publidy  discussed  nor, 
it  appears,  discussed  with 
those  most  affected,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  news  programmes. 
It  is  vital  tbata  public  discus- 
sion take  place  before  a deci- 
sion with  such  consequences 
for  our  public  life  is  reached. 
Shirley  Williams. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SWiA  QAA. 

THE  BBC  spends  public 
money  and  we  must  spend 
it  wisely . It  is  simply  wrong  to 
suggest  that  our  structural 
changes  in  News  win  lead  to 
programmes  being  created  by 
a "sausage  -machine”  — one 
very  like  another. 


We  will  never  lose  sight  of 
the  foot  that  audiences  want 
distinctive  and  engaging  pro- 
grammes from  tiie  BBC.  But 
we  need  to  do  that  cost-effec- 
tively. We  have  to  avoid  dupli- 
cating ideas,  resources  and 
the  treatment  of  stories  across 
the  day.  That  means  organis- 
ing ourselves  in  a modem,  ef- 
ficient way  to  meet  the  com- 
petitive challenges  of  the  age. 
Wherever  we  save  money,  we 
intend  to  invest  it  in  news- 
gathering  around  file  world 
and  in  the  UK,  producing 
more  special  programmes  on 
radio  and  television  and  new 
services  for  our  audiences. 
TonyHalL 

Chief  executive,  BBC  News. 
Broadcasting  House, 

Portland  Place, 

London  W1A IAA. 

The  BBC’s  plans  to  ditch 
separate  editorial  teams 
for  Its  news  programmes 
(BBC  staff  in  revolt.  Septem- 
ber 18)  should  cause  great 
concern  to  listeners  and  view- 
ers as  well  as  the  corpora- 
tion's own  employees.  Our 
national  networks  can’t  be 
immune  to  change,  and  the 
coming  upheavals  to  Radio  4 
are  long  overdue.  But  “super- 
editors”  would  surely  lead  to 
a narrower  range  of  pro- 
grammes at  precisely  the 
time  the  BBC,  as  a public  ser- 
vice, ought  to  be  taking  the 
lead  in  showing  the  variety  of 
journalism  on  offer. 

Good  programmes  are 
made  by  small  teams  of  pro- 
fessionals able  to  produce 
original  ideas  and  approaches 
to  reporting  through  the  very 
intimacy  of  their  discussions. 
That  doesn't  prevent  the  shar- 
ing of  information,  ideas  and 
resources  across  an  organisa- 
tion, but  it  does  ensure  that 
different  programmes  develop 
their  own  character.  Pro- 
grammes are  about  more  than 
just  the  information  they  con- 


vey. they  are  about  the 
relationship  the  listener  or 
viewer  has  with  a pro- 
gramme’s style  of  presenting, 
its  pace,  its  voice,  its  sound. 

The  BBC  may  have  been 
moving  towards  a global 
“brand”  for  its  news  for  some 
time,  but  this  latest  move  will 
be  a step  too  fer. 
DavldHendy. 

Senior  lecturer  in  radio 
(and  former  producer, 

The  World  Tonight). 

S/»h«nl  nf  fhmrmmlrwtian. 

University  of  Westminster. 
NorthwickPark. 

Harrow  HA13TP. 

SO  BBC  fear  that  the 

centralistlon  of  news  out- 
put will  destroy  the  diversity 
and  quality  of  BBC  news.  Had 
I not  woken  up  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Diana's  death  to  hear 
James  Naughtie  telling  me 
that  'This  is  the  BBC  News 
being  carried  simultaneously 
on  Radios  2, 3, 4 and 5 ...”  I 
may  have  bad  more  sympathy 
for  their  case. 

Colin  Burke. 

39  Heaton  Road, 

Manchester  M2G4FU. 

Your  leader  (Holding  the 
BBC  to  account,  Septem- 
ber 18)  questions  the  strategic 
sense  of  the  latest  proposed 
changes.  Hus  implies  that 
there  is  a strategy,  however 
flawed  it  may  be. 

The  explanation  is  some- 
what simpler  than  you  sug- 
gest In  common  with  much  of 
the  public  sector,  the  BBC  has 
bestx  in  the  thrall  of  manager- 
ialism which,  it  Is  argued, 
brings  to  the  public  sector  the 
best  of  private-sector  prac- 
tices. The  problem  Is  that  the 
interpretation  is  naive  in  the 
extreme,  focusing  on  the  abil- 
ity to  be  able  to  bark  You’re 
fired!  with,  indifference. 

Mike  Pokomy. 

I Nunnery  Stables, 

St  Albans,  Herts  AL12AS. 


Expending  a 
penny’s  worth 

(NOTE  that  the  Royal  Mint  is 
1 concerned  that  too  few  pen- 
nies are  remaining  in  circula- 
tion. As  any  teacher  on  break 
or  lunch-time  duly  will  con- 
firm, most  of  the  nation’s 
missing  pennies  are  lying  un- 
collected on  school  play- 
grounds along  with  many 
two-pence  pieces. 

1 once  asked  a child  why  he 
had  not  retrieved  the  penny 
which  he  was  obviously  quite 
aware  of  just  having  dropped. 
He  replied  that  in  his  opinion 
the  cost  of  the  food  needed  to 
provide  the  energy  to  stoop 


down  and  pick  it  up  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  coin. 

About  seven  years  ago, 
schoolchldlren  were  sur- 
prised to  find  it  was  suddenly, 
possible  to  pick  up  “copper 
coins”  with  a magnet  because 


Forthe  record 

CONTRARY  to  your  report 
(Hendrix  joins  the  Handel 
blue  plaque  band.  September 
15)  the  Handel  House  Trust  is 
delighted  the  Jimi  Hendrix 
plaque  has  joined  that  of  his 
neighbour  George  Frlderic 
Handel  at  25  Brook  Street 
Parallels  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them:  both  Handel  and 
Hendrix  experimented  with 
instrumental  effects  and  pur- 
sued marimnwi  SOUZld  volume 
within  the  technical  limits  of 
their  day;  Handel  was  com- 
missioned tO  anmtnpany  out- 
door public  events  such  as  the 
Royal  Fireworks,  while  Hen- 
drix played  at  Monterey  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Handel  House  Trust  is 
establishing  a Handel  mu- 
seum in  23  and  25  Brook 
Street  and  wishes  to  com- 
memorate Jimi  Hendrix  by 
recreating  the  principal  room 
in  the  flat  where  he  lived 
from  1968-88. 

Judith  Hendershott. 

4 Bennett  Park, 

London  SE39RB. 

RA  Seymour  (Letters, 
September  18)  may  mode 
but  I assure  you  I would  give 
everything  1 own  not  to  have 


to  do  my  present  job,  includ- 
ing answering  the  ignorant, 
mischievous  and  misin- 
formed stories.  The  surpris- 
ing thing  is,  it  Is  not  tabloid 
reporters  but  the  employees 
of  so-called  serious  news- 
papers who  have  put  forward 
to  me  tiie  most  disgusting,  sal- 
acious and  wounding  allega- 
tions — all  of  them  false  — 
about  Dodi  Fayed  and  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales.  Shame  on 
them. 

Michael  Cole. 

Director  of  public  affairs. 
Hatreds,  Knightsbridge,  . 
London  SW1X  7XL. 

IT  WAS  with  some  amaze- 
■ment  that  I read  your  article 
(Amazing  claims  In  royal 
book,  September  15).  Neither 
myself  nor  my  late  husband, 
the  11th  Duke  of  Leeds,  ever 
met  Kilty  Kelley,  nor  would 
have  given  ah  interview  on 
such  a subject  My  husband 
died  in  1963,  leaving  an  only 
child  of  13,  who  was  in  board- 
ing school  during  this  period. 

He  was  succeeded  fay  the 
12th  Duke,  who  died  in  1964. 
As  Kitty  Kelley  started  the 
research  In  1993.  it  would  all 
seem  highly  improbable. 
Caroline  Lady  Hobart 
42  Egerton  Gardens, 

London  SW3  2BZ. 


they  were  merely  steel  plated 
wtth  copper.  Schoolchildren's 
respect  for  the  coin  has  gone 
down  ever  since.  - 
Brian  P Moss. 

93  Mill  Crescent, 

Kingsbury,  Staffs  B7B  2NW. 


A Country  Diary 


Limits  to  the 
speed  campaign 

YOUR  leader  correctly  ar- 
gues for  taking  the  danger 
from  speeding  motorists  more 
seriously  (Deaths  waiting  to 
happen.  September  17).  But 
this  will  not  happen  without 
more  radical  approaches. 

The  record  of  road-safety 
publicity  is  not  hopeful. 
Speeding  has  been  reduced 
where  there  Is  a perceived 
risk  of  prosecution  or  by 
physical  changes  to  the  road 
environment.  Ultimately 
speeding  can  only  be  effec- 
tively reduced  by  automatic 
on-hoard  speed  governors  In 
cars  which  are  activated  by 
roadside  transponders. 

Your  case  is  also  not  helped 
by  repetition  of  the  dangerous 
myth  that  Britain  has  a good 
road-safety  record  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
numbers  of  reported 
deaths  compared  to  other 
European  countries  are  often 
the  result  of  fectors  such  as 
higher  population  density, 
better  medical  facilities  or  a 
relative  absence  of  the  more 
vulnerable  types  of  road  user, 
such  as  cyclists  and  pedestri- 
ans, and  the  more  vulnerable 
among  them,  particularly 
children  and  the  elderly. 
They  do  not  reflect  a more 
carefUl  approach  to  motoring. 
(Dr)  Robert  Davis. 

Chairman, 

Road  Danger  Reduction 

Forum. 

PO  Box  2944, 

London  NW10  2AX. 

ONE  of  the  main  Impedi- 
ments to  controlling  the 
killing  speeds  of  motor  vehi- 
cles is  the  reluctance  of  the 
police  to  enforce  existing 
speed  limits  and  to  initiate 
and  enforce  the  lowering  of 
limits.  “Enforcement’’  In 
many  constabularies  means 
that  an  “offence”  is  only  con- 
sidered to  have  been  commit- 
ted once  a vehicle  has  ex- 
ceeded 41mpih  in  a 30mph 
limit  As  your  leader  sug- 
gests, given  that  20mph  would 
be  a safer  restriction  in  built- 
up  areas,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  so  many  deaths  are  wait- 
ing to  happen? 

(Dr)  Robert  West. 

Coram  House,  Broad  Street, 
Black  Torringt  on, 

Devon  EX215PT. 

IT'S  the  lack  of  driver  skill 
that  kills,  not  “speed”. 
That’s  why  trained  police  pat- 
rol drivers  and  motorcycle 
riders  have  an  exemplary 
safety  record.  And  why  some 
drivers  will  continue  to  be  un- 
safe in  30mph-limit  areas 
even  when  travelling  at  a 
“legal”  speed. 

Nick  Swallow. 

58  Chilton  Road, 

Long  Creadon.  Bucks. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Dusk 
one  evening  last  week  and  I 
was  In  our  field  beside  the 
church  wall  when  an  owl 
flapped  past  I must  have  sur- 
prised him,  he  jinked  and 
dropped  something  at  my  feet 
It  was  a little  field  vole,  Arvt- 
cola  agrestis.  I recognised  the 
{dump  body,  short  tan  and 
identified  the  six  pads  on  the 
hind  feet  The  beast  was  dead 
so  I had  to  fend  off  my  dach- 
sund.  The  owl  must  have  been 
hunting  along  the  dyke  at  the 
bottom  of  the  field.  Under  the 
impression  that  field  voles 
might  be  becoming  a rarity,  I 
put  it  In  the  freezer  to  show 
Jim  Martin,  Northumberland 
Wildlife  Trust  warden  at 
Hauxley.  “Oh,  field  voles  are 
still  common.”  he  said.  ‘Its 
water  voles  we  are  concerned 
about” 

A few  hlack-tafled  godwit 
and  bar-tailed  godwit,  whim- 
brd,  sandpiper  and  curlew 
are  among  early  migrants 
recorded  on  the  coast  here. 
Jim  reckons  that  when  the 
wind  goes  Into  the  north-east 
it  will  bring  many  more.  Ho 
has  already  seen  many  gold- 
crests.  For  hundreds  of  years 


feral  wild  goats,  Capra  hircus, 
have  lived  an  KMderhead 
moor  above  Kidder  village,  A 
self-sufficient  herd  of  small, 
shaggy  nomads,  numbers 
have  remained  static  at 
around  so  head.  The  nannies 
kid  In  February,  so  some 
must  perish.  These  goats, 
yielding  no  return  In  either 
fleece  or  flesh,  are  granted 
free  pasture. 

”1  reckon  they  bring  my 
sheep  down  to  . seek  shelter 
when  a storm  threatens,"  one 
shepherd  told  me.  Now  the 
herd  at  Kidder  which  Uvo  on 
% square  miles  of  fell  tend 
has  grown  above  70  individ- 
uals and  a sensitive  cull  is 
planned  because  they  are 
moving  on  to  crops  and  into 
forestry.  Forest  Enterprise’s 
environment  officer  is  seek- 
ing suitable  homes  for  the 
goats  and  has  already 
received  enquiries  from  sub- 
able  people  in  the  county  who 
keep  goats  and  have  small* 
holdings  or  farms.  Ktelder- 
head  goats  are  small,  almost 
sheep-size,  black  and  white  or 
blue-grey,  with  strong  sweep- 
ing boms, 

VERONICA  HKATIL 
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FROM  the  Cabinet 

Office  comes  powerful 
evidence  ofNew 
Labour’s  commitment  to  ■ 
open  government.  Xna  Free- 
' dom  oflnformati  on  ad- 
journment debate  thiie  sum- 
mer, Lib  Dem  MP  Norman 
Baker  described  some  of  the 
matters  held  in  closed  files... 
never  to  be  seen  "by  the  pub- 
lic, as  “beyond  belief!  They 
include  the  following  mat- 
ters of  national  security: 
taxi  drivers  carrying  feres 
without  depressing  flag 
1935-52;  police  fees  for  sur- 
geons 1926-53;  dangerous 
driving  conditions  at  bnmp- 
back  bridge  in  Beckenham 
Road,  London,  1935-51”. 
Since  then,  however.  Cabi- 
net Office  minister  Peter 
Kllfoyle  has  put  him  right. 
These  files  are  not  closed  on 
account  of  national  security 
at  alL  That’s  nonsense. 

They  are  closed  because 
they  “could  cause  substan- 
tial distress  to  persons  af- 
fected by  their  disclosure, 
or  their  descendants.”  How 
true  this  is.  The  very  I 

thought  of  that  sweet  little  . I 
humpback  bridge, 
marooned  there  In  Becken- 
ham Road  between  the 
wars . . . And  those  forgetful 
cabbies,  bless  them,  with. ' 
their  weeny  flags  still  stand- 
ing . . . But  no.  let’s  stop 
there,  before  it  gets  too 
much.  Hats  oil;  then,  Mr 
Kllfoyle,  and  let’s  hear  It  for 
the  march  to  open 
government! 

AT  the  launch  party  for 
Edwina  Currie’s  auto- 
biographical novel  on 
the  Thames  on  Wednesday 
night,  the  presence  of  one 
guest  caused  comment.  The 
last  time  that  broadcaster 
and  occasional  UbDem 
spokesman  Charles  Kenne- 
dy appeared  in  public,  it  was 
beside  Hugh  Dykes  when 
the  former  Tory  MP  an- 
nounced his  move  to  the 
Liberals.  So  was  the  elfin 
Scotsman’s  presence  a sign 
of  Edwina’s  imminent  defec- 
tion? And  could  anyone 
care  less  if  it  was?  Fascinat- 
ing questions.  As  for  the 
name  of  her  book,  it  escapes 
me  for  the  moment  This 
column  is  no  more  in  the 
habit  of  giving  free  public- 
ity than  Edwina  is  of  grant- 
ing free  interviews. 


worse 


Commentary 


Paul 

Jefferson 


AN  Intriguing  rumour 
concerning  Earl 
Spencer’s  tribute  to 
Diana  reaches  us.  Although 
no  foot  the  Earl  had  never, 
it  seems,  shown  much  writ- 
hog  talent  before;  and  the 
brilliance  of  his  speech  pro- 
voked speculation  about 
possible  helpers-  At  Canary 
Wharf,  the  chief  suspect  is 
none  other  than  Telegraph 
Enforcer  Boris  the  Jackal 
Johnson.  A friend  of  Spen- 
cer’s since  they  were  Eton, ' 
the  Jackal  is  never  slow  to 
do  a mate  a courtesy,  as  we 
recall  from  the  Honest 
Dairy  Guppy  affair.  He  is 
also  a very  gifted  writer  in- 
deed, and  more  than 
capable  of  so  plerringly  ele- 
gant and  neatly  constructed 
a text.  “The  Guv’nor’s  gawn 
aht”  said  the  Bernard  . 
Bresslaw  sonndallke  when 
we  called  yesterday-  “TB’s 
gawn  dawn  Northampton- 
shire for  a spot  of  shootin',  . 
as  it  goes.  *E  loves  a spot  of 
shoo  tin’,  my  Guv*nor  does. 
Ton’ll  remember  that 
won'tcha?  Huh  huh  huh.” 

Meanwhile,  the  &- 

neral  service  gives 
rise  to  another 
rumour.  In  the  theatre 
quarter  of  central  London, 
the  gossip  insists  that  Mr  ' 
Tony  Blair  did  have  tuition 
after  all  before  his  disas- 
trously hammy  rendition 
from  Corinthians . . .and 
his  coach  was  Dickie  Atten- 
borough. “If  yon  are  going 
to  get  coached,”  says  one 
theatrical  disdainfully, 

“then  for  God’s  sake  go  to-  , 
someone  who  knows  some-  i 
thing  about  acting”.  A 
Downing  Steet  spokesman  1 
is  short  and  to  tbe  point 
“Coached?  In  his  delivery? 
Not  that  I'm  aware  o&  no. 
Goodbye." -• 

THE  myth  ofKelvin 

McKenzie  has  been  put 
into  harsh  perspective 

in  Kent,  where  Jeremy 

Wells  baa  been  sacked  from 
tbe  editorship  of  the  Folke- 
stone Herald.  Mr  Wells  was 
dismissed  last  week,  reports 

the  UK  Press  Gazette,  after 

“allegedly  waving  a hand- 
gun around  his  own  news- 
room”. What  a lot  of  fiiss  to 
make  abonta  bit  of  creative 
tension. 


FROM  the  Times  comes 
sad  news  of  two  old 
friends:  Andrew. 
Lloyd-Webber  has  sacked 
Sir  Tim  Bell.  His  publicity  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a 

strange  trio  of  men  which 

Includes  Peter  Brown,  once 
head  ofApple  reoorda.Lord 
Andrew  describes  Mr 
Brown  as  “my  oldest  friend 
in  the  business”,  so  they 
must  have  been  introduced 

lastweek- What  distresses 

me  is  the  Diary’s  po^iblfr 
contribution  to  Sir  Tim's 
losing  another  account,  so 

soon  after  being  droppedby 

BA.  Was  It  his  failure  to  win 

an  apology  for  tbe  Lyceum  • 

toilet  story — noble  Lord- 
Andrew  had  the  Gents 

ricared,  you  will  recalhto  _ 
facilitate  a solitary  crack  at 

the  porcelain — thut'atarted 

the  rott  We  beg  Sir  Tim  to 
return  calls,  and  put  our 

minds  at  rest. 


THE  United  States  was 
not  among  the  100-phu 
signatories  this  week 
to  the  draft  treaty  in 
Oslo  to  outlaw  the  use  of  land- 
mines. The  Americans  ritefl 
legitimate  security  consider- 
ations for  opposing  the  out- 
right ban,  keen  as  they  have 
been  to  exclude  South  Korea 
and  mines  with  self-destruct 
mechanisms 

But  beyond  these  particular 
objections,  a mine  ban  simply 
will  not  work.  It  wfQ  fail  be- 
cause the  major  producer  and 
user  nations  will  not  sub- 
scribe'to  it  A ban  could  not 
be  effectively  policed.  The 
technology  to  produce  rmram 
could  not  be  denied  even  to 
the  most  industrially  back- 
ward nations.  And  the  logic  of 
the  victim-operated  trap  as  a 
weapoin  is  so  simple  as. to  be 
undeniable. 

But  even  if  a mirwm  ban. 
were  successful,  fulfilling  the 
lobbyists’  wildest  dreams,  it 
would  not  even  begin  to 
reduce  casualties  for  15  years 
or  more  — by  which  time  con- 1 
carted  and  properly  funded  | 


clearance  could  ■ have 
removed  80'  per  cent  of  the 
problem.* 

In  reality,  there  are  nothing 
like  as  many  mines  being  laid 
as  is  claimed  — certainly 
nothing  even  approaching  the 
2 mQLUgk  a year  commonly 
quoted.  .De-miners  on  the 
ground  in  Afghanistan  now 
estimate  the  number  of  mines 
in  that  country  to  be  around 
600,000  (as  opposed  to  the  offi- 
cial figure  of  10  million),  after 
is  years  of  fighting.  Do  the 
lobbyists  seriously  suggest 
that  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
four  Afghanistan*  is  happen- 
ing every  year? 

The  problem  is  not  anti-per- , 
sonnel  (AP)  mines  them- 
selves; it  Is  the  casualties 
they  cause.  Beyond  medical 
attention  rehahriTtat^n 
of  the  injured,  any  action 
taken  must  be  measured  by 
its  effectiveness  In  reducing 
casualties  and  returning  land 
to  the  population.  Anything 
else  is  wasted  effort  After 
five  years'  successful  cam- 
paigning, a ban  will,  I am 
sure,  be  ratified  — by  aH  but 
the  major  producer  nations, 
such  as  Russia,  China  and 
North  Korea.  But  the  cam- 
paign, the  ban,  the  lobbying, 
the  media  and  celebrity  in- 
volvement and  the  height- 
ened public  awareness  will 
not  have  reduced  the  land- 
mine casualty  count  by  one 
leg.  Indeed,  rather  the  oppo- 
site. For  the  problem  with  AP- 
mine  casualties  is  an  entirely 
practical  one  which  can  only 


really  be  addressed  by  mine 

A landmine  is  removed 
from  tbe  ground  by  one  of  two 
methods:  it  is  either  trodden 
on  and  detonated,  or  it  is 
cleared.  The  ban  campaign, 
and  all  the  lobbying  and  pub- 
licity associated  with  it,  have 
succeeded  in  hijacking  the 
< issue  of  de-mining,  turning  a 

practical  problem  into  a 
bureaucratic,  legalistic  and 
media  gravy  train.  As  Tore 
Skedsmo,  head  of  UN  de-min- 
ing, said:  ^Sometimes  I am 
frustrated  at  being  among  all 
these  people  who  have  made 
theoretical  de-mlning  a wi«» 
way  of  living.” 

The  landmine  issue  pro- 
vides a wealth  off  employment 
for  bureaucrats,  aid  workers, 
lobbyists,  lawyers  and  admin- 
istrators, which  would  not 
matter  were  it  not  for  the 
counter-productive  aspect  It 
diverts  resources  and  atten- 
tion from  the  real  problem. 
Crucially,  by  inflating  statis- 
tics, it  presents  the  landmine 
problem  as  being  too  vast  to 
be  addressed  by  clearance. 
and  funding  and  " 

support 

It  is  repeatedly  stated  that 
there  are- 119  million  *nirwa  ( 
laid  around  the  worid,  and  it : 
is  therefore  worked  out  that 
at  the  current  rate  of  clear- 1 
ance  it  will  take  1,000  years  to 1 
dear  them.  This  figure  needs 
to  be  looked  at  closely;  its  ac- 
ceptance Is  one  of  the  central 
tenets  of  the  ban  campaign 
The  figure  is  often  heard 


quoted  by' Mike  Whitlam  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  other  such 
luminaries  of  the  ben  cam- 
paign, who  have  limited  on- 
the-ground  experience  (al- 
though they  may  imaging 
that  the  odd  “fact-finding* 
visit  qualifies  them  to  speak 
authoritatively)  and  who  rely 
on  lobbyist  briefing  sheets. 

People  support  a landmine 
ban,  feeling  that  at  least  they 
are  doing  something  Typi- 
cally, George  Soros’s  founds.- ; 
turn,  the  Open  Society,  has 
put  S3  million  into  the  ban  I 
campaign  but,  understand- 
ably, will  hot  fund  clearance  \ 
— mainly  because  it  is  seen 
as  too  big  an  issue  to  get  in- 
volved In. 

However,  the  figure  of  119 
million  mines,  along  with  tbe 

rifltm  aF  V.miTlInai  flping 

into  the  ground  each  year,  is 
a gross  exaggeration,  possibly 
by  the  order  of  as  much  as 
tenfold.  In  the  seven 
countries  in  which  the  Halo 
Trust  works,  the  official  UN 
figure  for  the  number  of 


"The  issue  provides 
employment  for 
bureaucrats,  aid 
workers,  lobbyists, 
lawyers  and  . 
administrators 


mines  Is  40  minion.  But  their 
de-miners  on  the  ground  esti- 
mate that  the  total  for  these 
seven  countries  is  1.7  miTHnn. 

I predict  that  during  the 
next  year  we  will  see  bodies 
such  as  the  UN  and  tbe  Inter- . 
national  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  backing  down  from  I 
these  figures  in  the  face  of 1 
criticism  by  many  de-miners 
on  the  ground.  They  will 1 
come  to  recognise  they  have 
been  misled  by  the  ban  cam- 
paign, and  that  their  Inadver- 
tent scare  tactics  are  unhelp- 
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fol,  so  they  will  take  refuge  in 
non-specific  “mHUeins’’. 

If  the  lobbyists  can  be  so 
wrong,  so  inaccurate  as  to  the 
figures  upon  which  their  ap- 
praisals are  based,  why 
should  we  have  faith  in  the 
other  planks  of  their  argu- 
ment, such  as  the  feasibility 
of  enforcing  a ban? 

The  other  downside  of  these 
exaggerated  statistics  is  that 
when  more  realistic  estimates 
are  arrived  at,  the  general 
public  and  funding  bodies  can 
be  excused  for  thinking  that 
the  problem  isn't  as  big  as 
they  thought  it  was.  But  it  is 

— namely,  the  casualties. 
And  the  ocQy  thing  that  has 
addressed  fois  problem  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  is  mine 
clearance.  Where  concerted 
clearance  has  been  under- 
taken. casualty  figures  have 
fallen  off  dramatically;  more 
clearance  could  have  been  go- 
ing on  if  the  quick-fix.  feel- 
good solution  of  tbe  ban  lobby 
did  not  divert  attention  and 
resources. 

Heightened  public  aware- 
ness has  not  resulted  in  a 
major  increase  in  funding  for 
de-mining.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  careers  for  the  lobby- 
ists in  practical  de-mlning.  I 
would  estimate  that  for  every 
European  mine  clearer  there 
must  be  40  or  50  lobbyists. 

At  the  aid  of  the  second 
world  war,  Europe  was  more 
heavily  contaminated  with 
mines  than  the  entire  world  Is 
today.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
problem  was  dealt  with  in  10 
years  because  there  were  the 
financial  resources  and  the 
political  will  to  deal  with  It 
Effort  was  put  into  de-mining 

— not  into  displacement  ac- 
tivities. But  the  professional 
carers  of  the  aid  world  have 
jobs  to  keep;  and  those  jobs 
are  not  in  minefields. 

Paul  Jefferson  is  a former 
British  Army  bomb-disposal 
officer  who  went  on  to  work  In 
humanitarian  mine-clearance. 

He  was  wounded  by  a landmine 
In  Kuwait  in  1991  i 


Ben  Bradshaw  castigates  the  ‘centralising,  control-freak  mania’  of  management 
- and  warns  that  Radio  4 will  lose  the  distinctive  quality  of  its  news  programmes 


on  of  the 


ROADCASTING  is 
one  of  the  few 
remaining  things 
that  Britain  stQl 
does  better  than 
probably  any  other  country. 

BBC  Radio  4,  particularly  its 
news  and"  currentaflhirs  pro- 
grammes, Is  a -beacon  of  best 
practice.  Its  strength  lies  not 
only  In  the  quality  of  the 
reporters,  producers,  present- 
ers and  editors,  but  also  in  its 
diversity,  and  the  loyalty  staff 
have  to  their  programmes. 

Today  is  very  different  from 
The  Would  at  One,  which  In 
turn  is  distinct  in  style  and 
approach  from  FM  and  The 
World  Tonight.  I can  give  you 
a simple  example:  a Sony 
Award  that  I won  for  The 
1 World  This  Weekend  four 
years  ago  was  based  an  long, 
in-depth  analytical  reporting 
of  foreign  and  domestic  Issues 
which  you  just  would  not  get 
on  Today  — whose  fest-mov- 
ing  format  limits  features  to  a 
maximum  of  about  four-and-a- 
fctdf  minutes.  Likewise,  The 
World  at  One  Is  built  around 
what  Is  known  as  a sequence: 
it  will  take  a breaking  news 
story  or  Issue  and  work 
around  it  a set-up  repeater 
package,  a clip  from  X and  Y, 
and  then  an  Interview  with 
the  appropriate  minister. 

Today  would  never  do  that  — 
it  would  instead  rely  on  a free- 
standing Interview  or  a repor- 
ter package. 

Their  flifffcrgnt  approaches 
to  news  reflect  each  pro- 
gramme’s distinct  ethos, 
sound  and  fed.  The  World 
Tonight,  for  instance,  has  had 
tbe  strength  to  mount  a major 
co-presentation  on  the  Ugan- 
dan elections,  even  sending 
over  a presenter.  Which  other 
programme  within  the  BBC, 
let  alone  outside,  would  do 
that?  Such  distinct  virtues  in 
each  programme  attract  par- 
ticular producers,  reporters 
and  editors.'  When  BBC  senior  ... 

harp  oh  about  look  and  fed  and  sound  the 


“distinctiveness”,  dent  they 
realise  that  this  is  the  very 


Radio  taltwi  amiigft 


tiling  these  plans  would  de-  knocks  already.  These  pro- 

stroy?  With  distinctiveness  grammes  have  already  been 
goes  the  quality.  The  BBC  lain  told  to  find  30  per  cent  savings 

Hanpor  nf  hw-nm»  ji«*  annHwr  to  hdp  fond  24-hoUT  TV  HOWS. 

CNN,  where  everything  will  Tin  agnostic  'on  24-hour  news. 


bat  it  is  a risk:  it  will  be 
financed  essentially  by 
licence-fee  payers,  very  few  of 
wham  win,  at  least  Initially, 
be  able  to  see  iL 
This  is  an  about  tbe  BBC 
having  matte  a decision  to 
compete  with  the  Murdochs 


Why  Birt  could  be  right 

PeierPiestxMi  thinks  the  proposals  have  been  badly  presented 


PUT  aside  John  Wrfs 
wmmnmlcatlbn  skills. 
(Vestigial).  Or  Ms 
warmly  human  touch. 
(Non-existent).  Forget  the 
BfatspeaK  of  Ms  henchmen. 

! (impenetrable).  What  Is  he 
| — if  this  is  Ids  sticky-fin- 
gered own  work — trying  to 
do  here?  Is  it  quite  the  das- 
tardly affront  to  British 
public  life  his  starry  detrao 
tora  ‘denounce?  ■ 

The  first-term  Birt  was 
picked  to  save  a bumbling, 

quasi-nationalised  industry 

■called  file  BBC  from  fhe 
rampaging  privatisations  of 
Margaret  Thatcher.  He  did 
it  by  aping  that  privatisa- 
tion process  and  throwing  a 
blanket  of  management  jar- 
j «on  over  lt. 

Good  • news:  ‘.-Mrs 
| Thatcher.-  suitably  con- 
fosed.  didn't  follow  up  on 


her  fulminatioh8.  Bad 
news:' the  Tories  dumped 
her  before  any  true  crunch 
came;  and  John  Major,  all 
warm  beer  and  village 
greens,  was  not  disposed  to 
take  on  the  corporation, 
anyway.  So  the  Imperative 
case'for  Birt  was  never  put, 
let  ahwift  derided  upon. 

- The  second-term  Birt  Is 
addressing  a different  audi- 
ence; and  potential  enemy. 
Not  the  new  Labour  Gov- 
ernment which,  news  man- 
agement aside,  weeps  in  its . 
warm  beer  whenever  the 
BBC  is  pronounced  under 

Niwat,  bat  the  mushroom- 
ing, theta  of  TV  technical 
Hfe.  There  is  the  digital  rev- 
olution, a global  explosion 
of  - ! channels  and 1 
opportunities. 

I ■ if  the  corporation.  Isn’t ' 

I part  of  the  revolution,  then  , 


ft  rlkks  being  left  behind:  a 
romp  service  which,  even- 
tually, no  licence-fee  payer 

will  want  to  support.  This 

time  round.  John  Birt  Is 
trying  to  save  the  BBC  all 
over  again  — but  from  the 
prospective  ravages  of  pro- 
gress, not  the  ravages  of  the 
Lady.  Yet,  as  before,  no- 
body Is  thanking  him.  The 
glittery  presenters  of  his 
news  shows,  so  scornful 
with  politicians  when  they 
move  too  slowly,  are  here 
cast  as  drag  anchors.  A 
Labour  Government,  bent 
on  upheaval 

elsewhere,  is  blauxely  cau- 
tions about  changing  (as  Op- 
posed  to  bullying)  Auntie. 

What’s  actually  being 
proposed?  The  thesis  is  that 
competition  is . foe  mother 
of  wasteful  canfafiton.  Press  i 

reporters  snipe  when  BBC 


and  CNNs  of  this  world, 

rather  fhan  wwwitrute  on 
what  it  does  best — excellence, 
quality  and  diversity  in  broad- 
casting. it  should  be  honest 
about  having  made  this  deci- 
sion, rather  than  claiming 
Hwt  the  quality  r3,n  be  main' 


wagon-trains  arrive  at 
party  conferences  or  Amer- 
ican elections,  hundreds  of 
employees  duplicating  each 
other,  competing  with 
themselves.  Now  they're 

Slllpfng  again. 

Of  course  journalists 
work  in  teams  and  feel  hap- 
piest when  they  can  relate 
to  an  editor  and  a particu- 
lar programme  ethic:  that 
is  utterly  natural.  But  the 
comparison  with  news- 
paper life  doesn't  quite 
wash,  because  the  same  cor- 
poration “owns”  all  these 
papers.  It  wants  to  spend 
oar  money  on  covering  and 
explaining  the  news,  not  on 
a melee  of  the  same  inter- 
viewees being  whisked 
from  studio  to  studio  In 
BBC  cars,  saying  the  same 
tiring— for  separate  fees—- 
I from  Humphry's  at  6 AO  am 
I to  Fazman  at  ll  on. 

The  Initial  Birt  wave 
ploughed  resources  into 
BBC  news-gathering  by 
socking  to  coordinate  It 
better.  Here  Is  another 
wave  which  seems  to  tarn 
that  gathering  process  into 


tamed  despite  financial  and 
editorial  cuts  designed  to  cen- 
tralise. 

The  programmes  have  al- 
ready said  they  can  make 
these  savings.  The  main  radio 
programmes  are  already  not 
sending  staff  to  cover  impor- 
tant events  because  of -cuts. 
But  they  don’t  understand 
why  there  is  any  need  for  this 
tother,  much  more  damaging 
and  drastic  editorial  reform. 
My  fear  is  that  there  Is  a 
centralising  control-freakish 
mania,  which  might  have  fit- 
ted with  the  times  10  years  ago 
but  does  not  any  longer.  Ibis 
worrying  centralising  ten- 
dency  now  seems  to  be  going 
too  far.  There  Is  no  debate,  no 
proper  consultation,  and  there 
Is  to  a certain  extent  a culture 
of  fear.  Senior  editors  are  pre- 
sented with  a Jait  accompli,  as 
they  have  been  this  week. 

When  I was  at  The  World  at 
One,  we  were  asked  for  ideas 
about  improving  the  quality  of 
output  as  well  as  economising; 
yet  oar  suggestions  were  gen- 
erally ignored.  Senior  manage- 
ment seem  to  take  much  more 
notice  at  expensive  manage- 
ment consultants.  Why,  in  an 
ere.  of  stakeholding  and 
worker  consultation,  is  the 
BBC  ignoring  its  staff 
resources  and  taking  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  such 
consultants  who  know  noth- 
ing at  ah  about  broadcasting? 

People  who  are  concerned 
about  these  proposals  should 
put  pressure  on  their  MPs  and 
on  the  Government  to  make 
the  BBC  think  again.  It  is  no 
good  just  writing  to  Feedback. 
The  Government  must  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  tbe  licence- 
fee  payer's  interests:  for  the 
BBC  is  a public-service  broad- 
caster. 

I have  already  written  to 
Chris  Smith  expressing  my 
deep  concern  and  asking  him 
to  intervene.  For  a start  the 
sooner  we  clear  out  some  of 
those  old  Tory  governors,  the 
better. 

Ben  Bradshaw,  Labour  MP  lor 
Exeter,  was  until  the  election  a 
presenter  and  reporter  on  BBC 
Radio  4‘s  The  World  This 
Weekend  and  The  World  at  One 


more  of  a news  agency  ftme- 
tkm  for  all  the  corporation, 
leaving  individual  shows  to 
define  themselves,  to  estab- 
lish identity,  by  using  that 
agency  differently. 

™T* HERE  are  two  harsh 

I facts  to  consider.  One 

I — at  home,  or  abroad  I 
In  the  World  Service  — Is 
that  yon,  the  audience, 
wants  a 24-hour  rolling 
news  service.  Ton  show 
that  when  yon  flick  your 
radio  or  TV  controls.  The 
other  is  that  newspapers 
themselves  are  beginning  to 
change  the  whole  pattern  of 
their  operation,  to  find  pro- 
duction techniques  which 
mirror  the  new  technology, 
not  the  organisations  of  30 
years  ago. 

Is  the  BBC  excused  boots 
when  it  comes  to  snch 
change?  Are  the  shows  of 
the  1970s,  untouched,  to 
potter  on  as  before?  These 
are  sensible  questions  to 
ask  and  address  ■ — if  only 
Mr  Birt  could  pause  and. 
with  the  gift  of  tongues, 
explain. 


Bel  Littlejohn 

LIKE  many  of  my  fellow 
artists  in  tbe  current 
Sensation  exhibition  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  I have  a 
bleak  vision  of  the  worid  and 
my  place  in  it.  In  feet  I've 
had  a bleak  vision  ever  since  I 
was  just  12  years  of  age.  The 
day  my  mother  forced  me  to 
Ddfiond  and  Aitchison  will 
remain  forever  scorched 
upon  my  mind.  My  vision 
dates  from  that  time.  And 
that’s  why  the  name  of  Little- 
john now  means  just  one 
thing  in  the  International  art- 
world;  bleak  spectacles. 

Just  how  bleak  is  for  the 
viewer  to  judge.  Like  many  of 
my  generation,  I began  by 
thoughtlessly  obeying  the  out- 
dated norms  of  a previous 
era.  painting  watercolours  of 
“pretty"  landscapes  — flow- 
ers, buildings,  blah,  blah, 
blah.  “Cotswold  Village  in 
Spring”;  “Lake  Windermere 
at  Twilight”;  “A  Host  of 
Golden  Daffodils”;  “Sun  Ris- 
ing Over  Exmoor”;  Z was  get- 
ting nowhere,  and  fast.  But  it 
all  changed  when  a friend 
said  it  was  about  time  I 
started  looking  at  the  world 
through  my  bleak  spectacles. 
Just  two  months  later  the 
press  were  flocking  to  my 
mould-breaking  exhibition, 
“Skid  Marks  on  Clean  Linen" 
at  the  Saatchi  Gallery.  Tre- 
mendous excitement  was 
whipped  up  by  four  of  my 
works  in  particular.  These 
were  “Fresh  Turd  in  Cots- 
wold Village  in  Spring", 
“Lake  Windermere  at  Twi- 
light: Child  Drowning”, 
“Dead  Daffs  in  Cracked  Vase: 

| Homage  to  Dennis  Nflsen” 
and  "Castrated  Prick  Rising 
Over  Exmoor”. 

Time  Out  described  the 
Skid  Marks  show  as  “complex 
and  bleak”,  the  Guardian 
called  it  “genuinely  bleak  and 
uncompromisingly  painful” 
-yodthe  Sunday.  Times  gave  it 
k rave,  calling  it  not  only 
"bleakly  resonant"  but  also 
“resonantly  bleak”.  My  art, 
ray  soul,  my  art-soul,  had 
gained  its  identity.  I was  set 
cm  a lifelong  course  of  isola- 
tion and  bleakness.  And 
when  my  “consistently  bleak 
and  numinously  angry”  (the 
Independent)  exhibition  *T 
WANT  TO  DIE  NOW.  ALONE 
AND  MOULDY,  HATING 
EVERYONE  ALWAYS  AND 
FOREVER"  won  me  a place 
on  the  1993  Turner  Prize 
shortlist,  I was  totally  over 
the  moon,  my  prices  shot  up 
overnight  Charles  Saatchi  in- 
vited me  and  my  partner  to  a 
private  dinner  with  Richard 
Rogers,  and,  high  on  cham- 
pagne and  popularity,  I felt  I 
could  live  forever. 

Since  then,  I have  been  ex- 


panding away  from  the  dead 
forms  of  traditional  art  — 
paints,  canvas,  brushes,  blah, 
blah,  blah  — into  the  mare 
alive  and  happening  mixed 
media.  My  1994  exhibition 
"Deck  Chair,  Death  Chair"  at 
the  Serpentine  Gallery  devel- 
oped my  obsession  with  the 
form  and  structure  of  the 
deck  chair  — coffln-llke, 
spider-like,  gallows-like,  both 
tortuous  and  torturous — as  a 

portent  of  death.  My  exhibit 
"Fresh  Turd  in  a Deck-Chair” 
twinned  this  obsession  with 
an  earlier  obsession  so  effec- 
tively that  Sarah  Kent  In 
Time  Out  was  moved  to  de- 
scribe the  completed  work  of 
art  as  "stark,  raw,  pungent, 
bleak  and  unsettling”,  the 
first  time  in  the  magazine’s 
history  that  all  five  of  those 
superlatives  bad  been  used 
together  In  the  same  sen- 
tence. Other  exhibits  in- 
cluded the  now-notorious 
"Where  Are  You  God  Now  I 
Need  You?",  consisting  of  a 
headless  embryo  in  a deck- 
chair (now  on  tour  in  foe 
Netherlands),  and  “Its  My 
Life  Or  Would  Be  If  It  Was 
Which  It  Isn’t  Much  Really 
(Not  Now,  Not  Ever)",  an  in- 
stallation In  which  a putrid 
conger  eel  is  threaded 
through  a red-and- white 
striped  deck-chair,  which 
went  on  to  win  the  1994  Barbi- 
can Art  Prize  for  the  Longest 
Title  in  a Recent  Exhibition. 

And  so  to  the  Sensation  ex- 
hibition. 1 was  going  to  enter 
a selection  of  my  Deck-Chair 
installations  when  I heard  on 
the  art  grapevine  that  Marcus 
was  showing  his  Myra,  and 
Chris  was  showing  his  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Marc  was  showing 
his  head  stewed  in  blood,  and 
the  Chapmans  were  showing 
their  mutant  pubescents.  I 
knew  straightaway  that  a 
major  re-think  was  needed  if 
my  work  was  to  attract  the 
kind  of  attention  it  deserved. 

IT  WAS  only  a couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  I had  the 
idea  for  my  “Death  of  a 
Princess’’  Installations. 
"Smashing  Work"  shows  the 
torn-up  body  of  a Mercedes- 
Benz  splattered  with  real 
blood.  “One  for  foe  Road”  is  a 
llfesize  fibreglass  model  of  a 
chauffeur,  his  hat  askew,  an 
empty  bottle  of  French  wine 
in  gach  hand-  When  visitors 
pull  a string  on  his  back,  he 
sings,  bleakly,  "Down  at  the 
Old  Bull  and  Bush".  The  final 
installation,  titled  starkly, 
“Goner”  — shocking,  maybe, 
but  then  death  IS  shocking  — 
has  the  naked  Princess  in  an 
oxygen  mask,  and  beside  her 
a surgeon  giving  a stark,  de- 
spairing thumbs-down  sign. 
And  no,  “Death  of  a Princess” 
is  not  prurient  immoral  or 
distasteful  Art  can  be  none  of 
those  things. 

Instead,  it’s  a complex,  con- 
cerned, sometimes  teasingly 
ambivalent  but  always 
thought-provoking  statement 
about  death  and  illusion, 
about  the  friction  between 
vulnerability  and  loss  in  the 
age  of  mass  media.  But  above 

all,  it’s  uncompromisingly 
bleak.  See  it 
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Bed  Skelton 


Laughter 
and  tears 


THE  life  story  of  co- 
median Red  Skel- 
ton. who  has  died 
aged  84,  was  the 
stuff  of  many  a sen- 
umental  rags-to-riches  show- 
bus  mess  bloplc  so  favoured 
by  Hollywood  studios  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s. 

His  father,  who  was  a cir- 
cus down,  died  when  young 
Richard  Skelton  was  two 
months  old.  With  his  three 
brothers  he  lived  In  an  attic 
with  his  widowed  mother, 
who  worked  as  a charwoman. 
Soon  young  Red  was  helping 
to  make  ends  meet  At  seven, 
he  sang  for  pennies  In  the 
streets  and  said  newspapers 
In  his  home  town  of  Vin- 
cennes, Indiana.  At  the  age  of 
10,  he  was  hired  by  a medi- 
cine show  in  which  he  per- 
formed as  a blackfaced 
"Mammy"  singer. 

At  15,  he  was  already  a vet- 
eran entertainer  on  show- 
boats  and  in  burlesque,  later 
joining  the  vaudeville  circuit 
He  was  a small-time  comic, 
appearing  in  mostly  one-night 
stands,  when  he  got  a booking 
at  New  York's  Paramount 
Theatre,  and  a star  was  bom. 
At  the  height  of  his  TV  fame 
in  1958,  tragedy  struck  when 
his  son  died  of  leukemia  just 
a few  days  before  his  tenth 
birthday.  Red  was  stricken 
with  grief  and  threw  himself 
into  work,  triumphing  at  Las 
Vegas.  Tearful  standing  ova- 
tion. Roll  credits. 

Red  Skelton  was  one  of 
America’s  best  loved  comedi- 
ans. In  the  1940s,  Red  Skelton's 
Scrapbook  of  Satire  was  the 
third  most  popular  show  on 
radio  after  The  Bob  Hope  Hour 
and  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly. 
He  reached  an  even  wider  au- 
dience in  his  TV  show 
throughout  the  1950s,  develop- 
ing such  characters  as  Freddie 
the  Freeloader,  Clem  Eadldd- 
lehopper.  Cauliflower  McPugg, 
Willie  Lump  Lump,  and 
Cookie  the  Cob.  From  1941  to 
1954,  he  was  one  of  MGNTs  big- 
gest earners  in  dozens  of  come- 
dies and  musicals. 

Skelton's  fame  in  the 
movies  coincided  with  the 
Marx  Brothers'  departure 
from  MGM,  who  needed  a co- 
median to  replace  than,  and 
also  a rival  to  Bob  Hope  at 
Paramount  Though  the  dim- 


Letters:  Jim  Bell 


pled,  rubber -leased,  slapstick 
entertainer  was  a talented 
mime,  much  of  whose  comedy 
consisted  of  twitching,  he 
could  never  contend  with  the 
Marx  Brothers  physical  or 
verbal  humour,  nor  did  he 
have  Hope’s  way  with  a wise- 
crack. But  he  made  up  for  this 
by  having  a warmer  personal- 
ity in  his  Invariable  role  as  a 
well-meaning  dimwit 
In  his  first  feature,  for  RKO, 
he  played  an  over-enthusias- 
tic Catskills  summer  camp 
entertainer.  The  role  enahied 
him  to  do  his  famous  dough- 
nut dunking  routine,  a char- 
acteristic Skelton  sketch  that 
displayed  his  ability  to  con- 
tort bis  face  in  order  to  con- 


He  spent  his  later 
years  as  a recluse, 
watching  nine 
hours  of  television 
a day,  probably 
remembering  the 
days  when  his 
show  was  tops 


Dave  Hewitt  writes:  Steve 
Bell's  series  of  cartoons  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  death  of 
Princess  Diana  has,  for  me. 
included  some  of  the  best 
work  of  his  career.  I was  how- 
ever curious  as  to  why  this 
particular  event,  media-huge 
though  it  was,  had  given  rise 
to  such  a consistently  strong 
series  of  simple,  sharp  in- 
sights. Now,  having  read 
Bell's  heartfelt  and  loving 
obituary  ( September  13)  of  his 
own  father,  who  died  three 
weeks  before  the  events  in 
Paris,  I see  that  he,  as  much 
as  anyone,  has  been  striving 
to  maintain  a sense  of  bal- 
ance, of  scale,  or  what  it  really 
means  to  grieve. 

Kate  Heath  writes:  I have  just 
read  Steve  Bell’s  obituary  of 
his  father.  Jim,  on  the  day 
after  my  own  father’s  death.  If 
only  we  could  all  have  such 
public  space  to  recall  the  lives 
of  our  loved  ones.  My  father, 
Peter  william  Heath,  who 
died  on  September  12,  aged  70, 
was  a One  man.  good  and 
wise;  a self-made  business 
man  who  lived  to  give  others 
a step  up  and  who  dispensed 
sound  and  sensible  advice 
freely  to  friend,  foe  and  fina- 
lly alike.  As  my  mother  said, 
“Who  will  ever  quote  us  such 
poetry  again?’’  It  appears  that 
our  whole  nation  has  recently 
been  transformed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  a brother’s  tribute  to  a 
much  loved  sister.  May  I use 
your  columns  to  pay  an  ador- 
ing daughter’s  tribute  to  a 
greatly  loved  and  much 
missed  man? 


jure  up  a variety  of  charac- 
ters. In  his  first  films  for 
MGM,  he  provided  light  relief 
as  Lieutenant  “Mugger"  Mar- 
tin in  Frank  Borzage’s  Flight 
Command  (1941),  and  as  Ver- 
non Briggs,  the  gangly  or- 
derly in  a couple  of  Dr  Kil- 
dare pictures. 

However,  it  was  his  leading 
role  in  Whistling  in  the  Dark 
(1941).  a low-budget  comedy 
thriller,  in  which  Skelton 
played  a radio  sleuth,  that 
brought  him  stardom.  "To  the 
cheerfully  swelling  list  of 
bright  new  film  comedians 
you  may  add  the  rosy  name  of 
one  Richard  (Red)  Skelton,*' 
wrote  Bosley  Crowther  in  The 
New  York  Times  “for  Metro 
has  really  turned  up  an  im- 
pressive young  Bob  Hopeful 
in  the  person  of  this  Jaunty 
chap  with  wavy  blond  hair 
and  wild  expressions." 

In  the  next  two  years,  he 
reprised  the  same  role  in 
Whistling  in  Dixie  and  Whis- 


J $ Whale 


ding  in  Brooklyn,  as  well  as 
appearing  In  three  films  oppo- 
site sassy  blonde  Ann  Soth- 
enr  Lady  be  Good,  Malste 
Gets  Her  Man,  and  Panama 

Hattie.  His  bright  red  hair 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
Technicolor  In  the  musical 
DuBarry  was  a Lady  (1943),  in 
which  he  dreams  he’s  batik  in 
the  18th  century. 

Bathing  Beauty  (1944) 

started  out  as  a typical  Skel- 
ton vehicle,  first  called  Mr  Co- 
Ed  then  Sing  or  Swim,  but  it 
gradually  grew  into  a show- 
case for  the  swimming  talents 
of  Esther  Williams.  But  Skel- 
ton, as  the  first  male  to  enrol 
at  an  all-girls'  school,  has  his 
moments,  especially  doing  a 
ballet  in  a tuta.  In  another  Es- 
ther Williams  movie,  Nep- 
tune 's  Daughter  (1949).  he  per- 
forms a gender  reversal 
number,  being  serenaded  to 
by  Betty  Garrett  in  Baby,  it’s 
Cold  Outside. 

On  both  these  films  Buster 
Keaton,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  an  uncredited  gag 
man  at  MGM,  helped  Skelton 
develop  the  comic  routines. 
Although  the  tall,  well-built 
mugging  Skelton  was  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  small,  poker- 
faced  Keaton,  they  worked 
together  on  several  films,  two 
of  them  being  remakes  of  Kea- 
ton sUents.  / Dood  It  (1943), 
the  title  a catch  phrase  from 
Skelton's  radio  days,  was  an 
amusing  remake  of  Spite  Mar- 
riage, but  the  reconstruction 
of  tile  sequence  when  Keaton 
tries  to  carry  his  drunkenly 
comatose  girlfriend  upstairs 
and  put  her  to  bed  works  less 
well  with  Skelton  because  of 
his  size.  In  Watch  the  Birdie 
(1950)  Skelton  played  three 
roles  — a camera  nut  his 
father  and  grandfather  — 
three  roles  too  many  for  those 
who  were  familiar  with  Kea- 
ton's 77ur  Cameraman.  In  A 
Southern  Yankee  (1948),  the 
gag  in  which  Skelton  walks 
safely  between  fighting  Yan- 
kee and  Confederate  forces  by 
wearing  a uniform  that  is  half 
blue  and  half  grey,  letting  the 
appropriate  side  face  each 
army,  came  from  Keaton. 
(Skelton  and  Keaton  are  near 
anagrams.) 

In  his  later  films  for  MGM 
in  tbe  early  1950s,  Skelton  be- 
came more  restrained  and 


One  of  America's  best-loved  comedians . . . Red  Skelton  in  the  1953  film.  Half  A Hero 


less  dopey.  He  played  Bert 
Kalmar  to  Fred  Astaire’s  Har- 
old Ruby  in  the  biopic  of  the 
songwriters.  Three  Little 
Words.  He  was  an  inventor  of 
a horseless  carriage  in  the 
pretty  period  piece.  Excuse 
My  Dust,  and  in  Lovely  To 
Look  At,  the  remake  of 
Roberta,  he  took  the  original 
Astaire  rale. 

But  he  failed  in  his  attempt 
at  serio-comic  parts  such  as 
the  alcoholic  comedian  in 
The  Clown  — especially 
meaningful  for  him  because 
of  his  father  — and  he  lost' 
his  box-office  appeal,  forcing 


his  retirement  from  the 
cinema. 

In  1970.  CBS  finally  can- 
celled his  long-running  TV 
show.  Perhaps  he  was  out  of 
touch  with  the  new  permis- 
sive society.  "I  don't  think 
anybody  should  have  to  pay 
money  at  the  box-office  to 
hear  what  they  can  read  on 
the  rest-room  walls."  he  said. 

In  his  newly-extended 
spare  time,  he  did  paintings 
of  clowns,  the  sale  of  which 
was  said  to  have  earned  him 
over  $2.5  million  a year.  He 
was  married  to  dancer  Edna 
Stijlweli  in  1931,  former  mod- 


el Georgia  Davis  in  1943,  and 
is  survived  by  his  third  wife 
Lothian  (daughter  of  the 
great  cinematographer 
Gregg  Toland).  He  spent  his 
later  years  as  a recluse, 
watching  nine  hours  of  tele- 
vision a day,  probably 
remembering  the  days  when 
he  was  tops,  ending  each 
show  with:  "Goodnight,  and 
God  bless.” 


Ronald  Bwrgan 


Red  Skelton,  comedian;  bom 
July  18.  1913;  died  September 
17, 1997 


A presence  in  the  pulpit 


THE  church  historian, 
theologian  and 
preacher  of  high  repute 
J S Whale,  who  has  died 
at  the  age  of  100.  was  best 
known  in  the  middle  years  of 
this  century  when  thought- 
ful Christian  belief  and 
church  attendance  enjoyed  a 
revival. 

The  son  of  a Congregational 
minister,  he  took  a first-class 
degree  in  modern  history  at 
Oxford  and  trained  for  the 
Congregational  ministry. 
From  1925-29  he  was  minister 
of  Bowden  Downs  Congrega- 
tional Church,  when  many 
people  prominent  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  life  of 
Manchester  lived  and  wor- 
shipped in  that  Cheshire 
neighbourhood.  He  returned 
to  Oxford  in  1929  to  teach  his- 
tory — ecclesiastical  at  Mans- 
field College  and  general  at  St 
Catherine’s. 

In  1933  he  moved  to  Cam- 
bridge as  president  of  Che- 
shunt  College,  a training  col- 
lege for  Congregational 
ministers.  His  period  at  Cam- 
bridge was,  perhaps,  his  most 
productive,  but  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  student  numbers 
during  the  war  he  left  in  1944 
to  become  headmaster  of  Mill 
HOI  School.  His  years  at  Mill 
Hill,  evacuated  to  St  Bees  and 
then  resettled  in  London,  had 
their  difficulties,  but  he  was 
vividly  remembered  as  some- 


one who  set  the  highest  stan- 
dards for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues. When  he  left  Mill 
Hill  in  1951.  his  friends  were 
disappointed  that  he  did  not 
return  to  theological  teaching 
or  to  the  service  of  a large 
church  community  in 
Britain. 

Instead,  for  the  next  decade, 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
extended  visits  to  the  United 
States,  holding  visiting  pro- 
fessorships or  special  lecture- 
ships at  a series  of  distin- 
guished institutions.  The 


Tradition  (1955)  and  Victor 
and  Victim  (I960). 

He  was  also  without  ques- 
tion one  of  the  outstanding 
preachers  in  Britain  between 
the  wars.  His  combination  of 
scholarship  with  lucidity 
rivalled  that  of  his  academic 
contemporaries  C S Lewis 
and  Bernard  Lord  Manning, 
and  his  pulpit  presence  had 
an  authority  and  intensity  to 
which  they  did  not  aspire. 

When  he  gave  an  ambitious 
series  of  broadcast  serznons 
in  tbe  early  thirties  they  were 


When  he  gave  a series  of  broadcast 
sermons  in  the  early  thirties  they  were 
announced  with  a large  photograph  on 
the  cover  of  the  Radio  Times 


University  of  Glasgow  made 
him  a doctor  of  divinity  and 
his  long  retirement  was  spent 
at  his  home  at  Wlddecombe 
on  Dartmoor.  His  last  two 
years  were  spent  with,  his 
wife  in  an  Edinburgh  nurs- 
ing-home. 

Although  Whale's  special 
field  was  church  history,  with 
a concentration  on  Reforma- 
tion studies,  he  had  a strong 
systematic  theological  inter- 
est, reflected  in  several  of  his 
books,  such  as  The  Protestant 


announced  with  the  custom- 
ary large  photograph  on  the 
cover  of  the  Radio  Times,  a 
presentation  hardly  credible 
now,  even  though  one  of  his 
sons,  a distinguished  journal- 
ist, became  for  a time  Head  of 
Religious  Broadcasting  (tele- 
vision) and  later  editor  of  the 
irredentist  Church  Times. 

During  the  war,  Whale  was 
invited  to  give  introductory 
lectures  on  the  principal 
Christian  beliefs  to  the  gen- 
eral undergraduate  papula- 


tion at  Cambridge  and  the 
packed  audiences  exceeded 
all  expectations.  Published 
later  in  book  form  as  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  (1941),  the  lec- 
tures were  reprinted  for  over 
a generation. 

That  John  Whale  in  frill  ma- 
turity did  not  have  sufficient 
opportunity  to  deploy  all  his 
rich  gifts  in  post-war  Britain 
may  have  been  partly  due  to 
his  own  wishes,  but  may  also 
reveal  limitations  in  the  Free 
Churches,  in  particular,  and 
the  state  of  British  church  life 
in  general. 

What  was  heartening  to 
those  who  knew  him  was  the 
sharpness  of  mind  and  liveli- 
ness of  spirit  which  he 
retained  right  Into  extreme 
did  age.  His  pupils  and  con- 
temporaries will  cherish  the 
memory  of  one  who.  in  the 
midst  of  a rapidly  changing 
world,  exemplified  the  classic 
tradition  of  the  learned  and 
gifted  Protestant  ministry. 

His  wife  Mary  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Carter,  a 
much-loved  minister  of  Em- 
manuel Congregational 
Church.  Cambridge;  and  they 
had  five  children,  three  of 
whom  survive  him. 


Daniel  Jenkins 


The  Rev  Dr  John  Seldon  Whale, 
theologian,  bom  December  19, 
1896;  died  September  17, 1997 


Birthdays 


Kate  Adie,  television  jour- 
nalist, 52;  Louise  Botting, 
broadcaster,  financial  consul- 
tant, 58;  John  Burnett,  Lib- 
eral Democrat  MP,  52;  Rose- 
mary Casals,  tennis  player, 
49;  Judith  Church,  Labour 
MP.  44;  Michael  Elphick.  ac- 
tor, 51:  Jim  Fox,  pentathlon 
winner,  56;  Sidonle  Goos- 
sens.  harpist  97;  Rosemary 
Harris,  actress,  67;  Richard 
Gray,  director,  Manchester 
City  Art  Galleries,  46;  Jer- 
emy Irons,  actor,  49;  Brian 
Jenkins,  Labour  MP,  55; 
Tanith  Lee,  writer,  50;  David 
McCallum,  actor,  64;  Austin 
Mitchell,  Labour  MP,  63;  Pe- 
nelope Mortimer,  novelist 
79;  Pete  Murray,  broad- 
caster. 69;  Derek  N3mmo,  ac- 
tor, 65;  Dr  Harold  Plender- 
leith,  antiquarian  and 
scientist,  99:  Prof  Ferry 
Porsche,  car  designer,  88; 
Zandra  Rhodes,  fashion  de- 
signer, 57;  Dr  George  Rich- 
ardson, former  warden,  Ke- 
ble  College,  Oxford,  73;  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gor- 
don, chancellor,  Sussex  Uni- 
versity, 68;  Pida  Ripley,  di- 
rector, WomenAid,  53; 
Bridget  RosewelL  econo- 
mist 46;  David  Seaman,  foot- 
baller. 34;  Prof  Sir  Geoffrey 
Slaney.  surgeon,  former  pres- 
ident Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 75;  Marc  Sorer,  racing 
driver,  46;  Twiggy  (Lesley 
Hornby),  model  and  actress, 
48;  Prof  Christopher  White, 
director,  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum. Oxford,  67;  Paul  Wil- 
liams, composer  and  lyricist 
57;  Dr  Arthur  Wills,  com- 
poser and.  organist  71. 


Robert  Pinget 


Prose  with 
a cruel  streak 


Robert  Pinget,  who 
has  died  aged  78,  was 
a writer’s  writer,  one 
of  France’s  finest  nov- 
elists, and  a prose  stylist  of 
distinction.  But,  rather  like 
his  friend  Samuel  Beckett  he 
was  better  known  through  his 
plays. 

Both  he  and  Beckett  came 
to  share  the  same  publishers 
when  Jerome  Llndon,  of  the 
avant-garde  literary  house 
Editions  de  Minuit,  found  two 
manuscripts  of  remarkable 
similarity  cm  his  desk  one 
morning.  One  was  Pinget 's 
Mahu  and  the  other  was  Ma- 
houd  by  Beckett  — later 
retitled  The  Cnnamable.  The 
link  between  tbe  two  writers 
was  cemented  when  Beckett 
worked  out  precise  and 
effective  stage  directions  for 
the  production  of  Pingefs 
play  HypothSse  at  the  Odeon. 

A less  amicable  situation 
arose  when  Pinget  adapted 
Beckett’s  radio  play  AU  That 
Fall  for  television  against  the 
author’s  wishes;  Beckett’s 
reply  was  to  adapt  Pingefs 
own  radio  work  La  ManitxUe 
Into  a little  dramatic  master- 
piece, The  Old  Tune.  There- 
after Pinget  stayed  clear  of 
his  friend’s  work. 

Pinget  was  born  in  Geneva, 
became  a painter  and  moved 
to  France  taking  French  na- 
tionality. He  was  a man  of 
charm  and  sweetness,  but 
with  a sense  of  his  own  worth 
and  dignity  that  could  make 
him  prickly  on  occasion. 
When  in  the  1960s  tbe  Swiss 
ambassador  gave  a lunch  for 
him  in  London  during  a pro- 
motional tour,  he  refused  to 
attend,  claiming  he  had  been 
shabbily  treated  by  the  Swiss 
Embassy  In  America. 

Pingefs  work  is  mainly 
grounded  in  village  life, 
where  rural  situations  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  char- 
acters became  a microcosm 
for  society.  The  nature  of 
truth  and  bow  to  recognise  it 
is  a theme,  so  too  are  the 
ways  in  which  we  hide  what- 
ever is  troubling  us  most 
such  as  the  loneliness  of  the 
father  whose  son  has  left  and 
never  gets  in  touch,  tbe  frus- 
tration of  the  author  who  Is 
unrecognised  or  mis  under 
stood,  the  despair  of  the  king 
who  would  rather  be  a 
scholar. 

But  there  is  also  a strong 
streak  of  menace  in  much  of 
his  writing,  where  life  is 
never  quite  what  it  seems:  in 
Fable,  one  of  his  most  haunt- 
ing works,  he  depicts  the 
primitive  atavistic  violence 
which  underlies  and  threat- 
ens our  society,  and  in  his 
largest  novel  The  Inquisitory, 
told  in  question  and  answer 
between  a sinister  questioner 
and  tbe  caretaker  of  an  old 
castle,  which  has  been  sud- 
denly deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  reader  is  given  a ver- 
bal duel,  where  truth  is 
gradually  extracted  from  a 
tissue  of  fabrications. 

A sense  of  cruelty  and  the 
erotic  Is  often  much  present, 
but  subdued.  David  WarrUow, 
the  bilingual  actor  who 
specialised  in  Pinget  Beckett 
and  other  modern  intellectual 
authors,  brought  this  latter  to 
tbe  stage  in  an  extraordinary 
one-man  show  in  Paris 
shortly  before  he  died. 

Pinget  was  one  of  tbe  lead- 
ers of  the  school  of  fiction 
that  has  become  known  as  the 
nouveau  roman;  bis  peers. 
Nathalie  Sarraute,  Alain 
Robbe-Grlllet  and  Claude 
Simon,  are  all  still  living.  The 
school  had  its  origins  in  sur- 
realism, but  is  characterised 
by  a subjective  approach  to 
reality,  so  what  happens  in 
the  mind  is  always  more  real 
and  more  interesting  than  ob- 
jective phenomena,  which  are 
seen  differently  by  different 
observers.  AS  are  high  styl- 
ists, with  the  narrational  con- 
tent emerging  from  the  style 
and  becoming  part  of  it,  un- 
like the  more  traditional 
noveL  Pingefs  style  is  based 
on  everyday  speech,  but  it  has 
a translucent  smoothness, 
pulling  the  reader  an  with  a 


logic  that  is  sometimes 
dreamlike,  sometimes  a se- 
quence of  events  ' that  goes 
back  as  well  as  forward,  like 
memory  itself. 

Although  most  of  his  work 
has  been  translated  into 
English  and  he  is  much  ad- 
mired in  other  languages,  it  is 
Pingefs  plays  that  are  best 
known.  As  a playwright  he  is 

marginally  inside  the  defini- 
tion of  absurdist  theatre.  Like 
Beckett  he  benefits  from 
being  read  aloud,  a sufficient 
proof  of  the  basic  dramatic 
strength  of  his  work. 

Robert  Pinget  lived  quietly 
in  LezillA  a village  in  the 
Touraine.  A festival  of  bis 
work  was  mounted  in  Tours 


Pinget . . . truth  as  a theme 

last  summer,  largely  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Madeleine  Ren- 
ouard  of  Birkbeck  College, 
one  of  his  most  ardent  sup- 
porters in  Britain.  It  was  a fit- 
ting last  tribute  to  a career 
that  grew  slowly  but  never 
stopped  developing.  He  won 
the  Prlx  Femina  for  Quel- 
qu’un  and  has  had  other 
awards,  but  his  fame  lies  in 
the  continuing  and  glowing 
admiration  of  more  adventur- 
ous readers. 


John  Cakter 


Robert  Pinget  novelist  and  play- 
wright bom  July  19,  1919;  died 
August  25. 1997 


Death  Notices 


MURE.  DnHd  born  Kimber- 

tef.  3JL  tan.  cflad  GsMuvfN*.  Florida. 
Auflbu  04th  1907.  Pretenor  Nkkirla  b sur- 
vivm  by  daughter.  Pontct*  F toning.  Win- 
cheater,  Virginia.  end  abler,  vita  Beaten. 
Humwrth.  Nortaik. 

LEWIS.  WMbnt  Ihonat.  CJ9JL,  at  Church 
StmOort.  Shropantre  on  Sunday  September 
M at  die  age  d ML  WUI  be  missed  by  many 
trtoflds.  Survived  by  son  Michael,  lour 
nranuauro  and  Hve  great-grandchildren. 
Funeral  at  Shrawsbury  Crematorium  at 
10  40  am  on  Monday  September  S2M.  No 
Rowers  or  donations  Friends  wacortw 
MIX.  CMHOpbsr.  f24 .06. 1900-1509  1997) 
RJA.  The  IntemaBorml  Graphical  Federa- 
tion deplores  Die  death  Of  Its  General  Sec- 
retary. Christopher  Pale.  The  fcereral  will 
taka  place  on  Monday,  22  September  1997 
at  230pm  at  die  cremamrlum  "Socks* 
CoooeraUve  bttercaiTvrainato  de  Crema- 
tion" Avenue  du  Silence  01, 1100  Brussels. 
A memorial  garnering  will  be  held  ai  are 
Foyer  of  ihe  International  Trade  Union 
House,  icftu.  Bd.  Emile  Jaemiln  1S& 
1210  Brussels,  1st  Floor,  at  4.00pm.  Mb 
tamOy  has  requested  not  to  send  Bowers. 
However,  donations  ■ with  ore  reference 
“Lute  Conflnua"  - can  be  motto  to  the 
International  Solidarity  Fund  of  the  IGF. 
account  number  551-3722803-03.  Banquo 
PARIBAS.  WTC,  Bd.  Emfla  Jaeqmaln  162 
fate  2.1000  Bnaaeto.  Ha  tamlly  vrHT  decide 
later  on  to  which  organlsaMnM  the 
received  funds  wtu  be  donated. 

WOMACK.  Mary  Intel  Summon**),  for- 
merly of  ToKIngton  end  Groan  mount, 
peacefully  at  home  In  Standard,  Lincoln- 
shire.  Devoted  wha  at  the  late  Alan  Wo- 
mack, 
and 

9ian»L._ . .... 

day  Iflttl  September  at  1020a.m.  8am  Hill 
Meuuxftst  enured.  Standard  tollowed  try 
cremation  at  Peterborough.  Donattons  to 
Bam  HO  MoBiodlfll  Ctvirch.  Stamford  or 
The  Leprosy  Mission  do  R-L  Scholea.  St. 
George's  Street.  Stamford,  PEB  2BJ. 

In  Memoriam 

bsay  Edwin  Plowman  stheeTCn 
3 JULY  1093-10  SEPTEMBER  1990. 

BlUy  boy.  Billy  boy.  playing  In  hfe  den, 

Btiry  boy.  Bfliy  boy.  wtoi  nl*  band  of  Mends. 
Loved  Ida  mum,  wend  by  Ms  dad 
Billy  boy.  BlOy  boy. 

CHAMBER.  Mar,  died  lath  Saptontoer. 
1990.  Remembered  and  missed  everyday, 
but  especially  today-  My  love.  Nana. 
CHAMBERS.  Recar,  died  IBBi  September 
1996.  Sadly  mtoesd.  Jenny,  Rachel. 

Eleanor.  Pater.  Andrew  end  Brando. 

HVUe,  Dougin. 

Befewad  comrade.  'tovttWi  mutant  a!  tee  future 

-lama  taw 

there  wM  be  a ptocs 

The  one  we  dmem  oL  tted  onri*  Houmeiy. 
HYDE  Doughs,  died  ifltb  September  J98 & 
Much  loved  and  missed  by  hie  chtklran  and 
grandchildren. 

MCHOUBON.  Timothy  Janas  Otenorw. 
who  died  8ept  1990.  tragically,  coura- 
ooousty.  having  given  32  voore  of  tender- 
ness. love  and  care  lor  m.  A gentle  man. 
mteMd  beyond  worda  and  loved  constantly 
by  his  grieving  tamlly. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567  or  tax  □ 171  7T3  A 129  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


Jackdaw 


Whose  story? 

WHAT  history  writing  is 
about,  post-modernists  argue, 

is  power.  There  is  no  single 
attainable  truth  about  the 
past  merely  the  histories 
which  people  construct  to  em- 
power themselves  in  the  pres- 
ent black  history,  women’s 
history,  gay  history.  Each  is 
true  according  to  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  it  is  written. 
That  truth  depends  upon  a 
shared  experience  with  the 
object  of  study,  only  a woman 
can  understand  what  it  was 
like  to  be  a woman  in  the  past, 
only  a gay  person  what  it  was 
like  to  be  gay.  It  is  only  the 
dominant  form  of  history, 
written  by  the  bourgeois 


white  liberal  males  en- 
trenched in  the  universities 
and  the  media,  that  claims  to 
be  objective. 

Such  people  advocate  the 
study  of  history  for  its  own 
sake  because  this  will  stop 
disempowered  groups  in  soci- 
ety thinking  about  how  they 

migfrtrhangp  things  to  their 

own  advantage.  Their  per- 
spective on  the  past  has  be- 
come the  dominant  one  be- 
cause  they  command  the 
institutions  (such  as  univer- 
sities) which  enable  their 
views  to  be  propagated  and 
alternative  views  to  be 
suppressed. 

Is  western  history,  history? 

Prospect 

Talking  heads 

HAIR,  it  seems,  has  infinite 
expressive  possibilities. 
Sometimes  it  even  says 
things  about  us  that  we  would 
prefer  to  hide — our  age  (note 
the  strandsof  gray),  our  race 
or  onr  sexuality  (a  balding 
head  is  sometimes  equated  — 
wrongly— with  a loss  of 
manliness). 

Some  people  get  so  frantic 
over  a bad  haircut  that  hair 


stylists  in  many  countries  can 
now  be  sued  for  malpractice. 

In  Japan,  the  UK  and  the  US, 
hairdressers  have  been  taken 

to  court  for  the  "psychological 
damage”  they  inflicted. 

If  hair  is  a language, 
capable  of  expressing  every- 
thing from  political  rebellion 
to  religious  devotion  to  a poor 
choice  ofhalr  stylists,  then 
having  no  hair  (or  having  no 
control  over  it)  is  a kind  of 
speechlessness. 

During  the  second  world 
war,  the  Nazis  reduced  their 
prisoners  to  silence.  Today, 
armies  subordinate  new 
recruits  with  a hair  clipper; 
Iranian  clerics  control  female 
sexuality  by  enforcing  the 
veil;  Japanese  schools  instill 
discipline  with  the  marugort, 
an  impersonal  buzz  cut;  and 
police  mark  criminals  by 
shaving  their  heads  fin  a local 
twist  on  this  ancient  punish- 
ment; Malaysian  police  single 
out  illegal  aliens  by  razing 
their  eyebrows,  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  find  work 
in  the  country). 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  hair —and  to  have  con- 
trol of  it  — then  the  message  of 
this  issue  of  Colors  is  to  use  it. 


Hair  Is  a visual  record  of  the 
diversity  of  people  on  this 
planet.  Each  time  another  cul- 
ture disappears,  some  great 
hairstyles  go  along  with  it 

And  every  time  the  TV  news 
reaches  another  town,  the 
same  intrepid  hairstyles  come 
along  too. 

Colors  asks  what  your  hair 

saysaboutyou. 

Homecoming 

I FIRST  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  the  Caribbean — in  St 
Kitts,  the  sister  island  of 
Nevis.  Twenty-two  years 
later,  while  revisiting  the  is- 
lands for  the  first  time  as  an 
adult,  1 put  pen  to  paper  and 
wrote:  “The  bright  semicircle 
of  the  capital  was  reflected 
in  the  water  like  an  elaborate 
candelabra.  But  she  axis  leav- 
ing all  this  behind.  ” 

Caribbean  literature  is  per- 
meated with  departures  and 
arrivals,  and  my  first  novel. 
The  Final  Passage,  which 
grew  out  of  this  line,  has  the 
troublesome  question  of  de- 
parture and  arrival  at  Its  . 
heart- 

Five  sentariea  ago  Colom-  • 
bus  “discovered"  the  region. 


The  subsequent  relationship 
between  Europeans.  Africans 
ami  InriigAnmig  peoples  — to 
say  nothing  of  the  Chinese,  In- 
dian, Syrian  and  Semitic  pop- 
ulations who  “colour”  the 
region — has  resulted  in  the 
Caribbean  being  the  busiest 
crossworld  of  the  modern 
world.  Whether  one  examines 
this  history  through  the  prism 
of  the  English  language  and 
culture,  or  that  of  the  French, 
Spanish  or  Dutch,  the  result  is 
the  same.  For  five  centuries 
the  Caribbean  has  been  a 
quintessentially  multiracial, 
multicultural  society,  offering 
a model  of  what  Europe  and 
America  are  only  now  strug- 
gling to  become. 

As  I sailed  betweenSt  Kitts 
and  Nevis  all  those  years  ago,  I 
realised  that  something  had 
happened  during  the  holiday 
that  I had  not  expected  in  the 
Caribbean.  I had  imagined 
that  I would  simply  turnoff 
and  time  out,  but!  found  this 
Impossible.  I discovered  (or 
rediscovered)  a region  that, 
because  of  its  history  and  its 
complex  fusing  of  cultures  to 
create  anew  “impure"  Carib- 
bean culture,  continually  pro- 
voked and  challenged  me. 


Caryl  Phillips  on  loving  and 
leaving  the  Caribbean,  in  the 
new  CondiNast  Traveller 
magazine. 

Virtual  fish 

WHTLBfiah  tanks  fan  arid  a 
vibrant  quality  to  the  dullest 
of  rooms,  nuances  such  as 
feeding  the  little  buggers  and 
cleaning  the  tank  soon  bring 
potential  fish  lovers  back  to 
the  quick-fix  reality  of  nine- 
ties society.  Obviously  deeply 
troubled  b;  the  current  situa- 


Traveller . . .island  bopping 


tion,  NEC  has  announced  its 
Fish  Club  virtual  aquarium 
in  the  hope  of  solving  the 
problem. 

The  free-standing  unit 
comprises  a large  high-reso- 
luticm  screen  and  laserdisc 
technology  to  display  vivid 
images  of  living,  swimming 
fish.  Users  are  able  to  choose 
from  a wide  selection  of  ex- 
otic specimens  such  as  Vel- 
io wfin  Horse  Mackerel, 

Super  Red  Arowana  and  Ya- 
mabuki  Ougon,  a factor  cer- 
tain to  get  fish  lovers  very 
excited  indeed. 

According  to  the  makers. 
Fish  Club  removes  the  stress 
of  setting  up  and  maintaining 
a real  aquarium.  Afeir  point, 
although  the  £11,000 loan 
needed  to  buy  the  thing  might 
well  counteract  any  relaxing 
qualities  it  might  offer. 

Fish  out  of  water,  in  Edge 
magazine. 

War  tom 

WAR  remains  one  of  the  ec- 
static activities  of  mankind, 
like  sport  or  sex.  Why  this 
should  be  so  is  the  question  at 
toe  heart  ot  Barbara  Ehren- 
reich's  extraordinarily  inter- 


esting — and  contentious  — 
book.  People  have  always 
thought  they  had  good 
reasons  for  going  to  war  and 
they  always  will;  they  want  to 
squire  territory  and 
resources,  defeat  their  ene- 
mies, extirpate  heresy  or  evil, 
secure  release  of  capitive  or 
enslaved  peoples,  and  so  on. 

Ehrenrelch  wants  to  argue, 
however,  that  war  has  never 
been  a rational  activity;  it 
has  not  merely  been  the  con- 
tinuation of  politics  by  other 
means,  as  Clause witz  argued. 
Wars  break  out  for  frivolous 
reasons;  they  are  sometimes  - 
pursued  when  almost  every- 
one knows  they  are  Insane; 
they  drag  cm  when  mired  in 
stalemate;  and  they  fre- 
quently end  with  both  sides 
defeated. 

New  York  Redewcf  Books 
questions  what  war  is  good  far. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  Email 
jackdcnowguardian.co.  uk-:fax 
01 71-713  4366;  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  119Farringdon 
Rood,  London  EC  1R  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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China’s  21st 
century 
revolution 
will  begin 
with  reform 
of  banking 
and  state 
enterprises. 


BRUMMER 
from  the 
IMF/World 
Bank  yearly 
meeting  in 
Hong  Kong 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 

Milton 
depicts 
IMF’s 
fall  from 
grace 

I Lany  Elliott 
Economics  Edttor 


Tianamnen  Square  in 
springtime. . . a new, 
fashionable,  business- 
oriented  generation  can  be 
seen  ont  strolling 

PHOTOGRAPH-,  DAVID  HERROD 


THE  International  Mon- 
etary Fond  Is  used  to 
criticism.  Any  left- 
winger worth  his  salt  con- 
demns the  IMF  as  an  in- 
strument of  boss-class 
oppression  and  demands  its 
instant  abolition. 

But  Milton  Friedman?  In 
no  sense  could  the  guru  of 
monetarism  be  bracketed 
with  the  usual  anti-IMF 
brigade,  yet  there  he  was  in 
Hong  Kong  yesterday  argu- 
ing that  the  body  set  up  to 
police  the  post-war  interna- 
tional economic  system  bad 
long  outlived  its  purpose. 

As  thousands  of  central 
bankers  congregated  for 
the  start  of  the  IMF/World 
Bank  annual  meeting.  Pro- 
fessor Friedman  showed 
that  age  had  not  dimin- 
ished his  capacity  for  free- 
market  solutions  to  any  sit- 
uation or  for  a bit  of 
trouble-making. 

The  brainchild  of  one  of 
Prof  Friedman’s  arch-ene- 
mies. John  Maynard 
Keynes,  the  IMF  was 
founded  at  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war  to  super- 
vise fixed  exchange  rates 
under  the  1944  Bretton 
Woods  agreement.  That 
role  disappeared  when  the 
US  went  off  the  gold  stan- 
dard and  devalued  in  1971, 
Prof  Friedman  said. 

“If  you  had  a private 
enterprise  whose  function 
had  disappeared  it  would 
go  bankrupt  and  out  of  ex- 
istence. Bnt  not  a govern- 
ment organisation,”  he 
said. 

Instead  of  applying  its 
own  free  market  principles, 
the  IMF  had  re-invented  it- 
self as  a lender  of  last  reseat 
to  indebted  developing 
countries,  with  disastrous 
effects.  Debtor  countries 
bad  made  the  wimp  mis- 
takes as  the  West  in  the 
post-war  period:  too  much 
government  interference. 

This  baleful  trend,  he 
said,  was  being  encouraged 
by  the  IMF,  which  stood 
ready  to  offer  soft  loans 
when  countries  got  into 
problems.  “It  [the  IMF]  has 
done  more  harm  than 
good.”  he  said. 

*‘It  should  have  been 
abolished  in  1971.  and  if 
not  then  now.” 


Long  march  out  of  poverty 


BY  THE  second  de- 
cade of  the  next 
century  the 
People’s  Republic 
of  China  could  be 
well  on  its  way  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  1 
economic  transformations  of 
the  modem  era. 

This  populous,  still  largely 
undeveloped  and  repressed 
country,  will  have  moved 
from  low  income  status  — 
where  it  is  bracketed  with  the 
poorest  countries  to  the  world 
— to  a middle  income  country 
with  standards  of  living  simi- 
lar to  Argentina  or  Portugal. 
It  will  have  switched  from 
being  a rural  society  to  an  ur- 
ban one  and  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  industrial/ser- 
vices economy.  With  its 
enormous  human  resources 
and  purchasing  power  it  will 
be  the  second  world's  largest 
exporter  and  importer,  ac- 
counting for  about  20  per  cent 
of  global  trade,  second  only  to 
the  United  States. 

The  state  enterprise 
reforms  outlined  by  Jiang  Ze- 
min, at  the  five-yearly  Com- 
munist Party  congress  in 
Beijing,  are  a step  in  this  di- 


rection. And  a perspective  for 
the  journey  is  provided  in  a 
report  released  by  the  World 
Bank  yesterday,  China  2020. 
Conducted  with  unprece- 
dented access  to  Chinese  eco- 
nomic officials  and  data,  the 
study  pianH  to  build  on  the  as- 
tonishing success  story  of  the 
last  two  decades  and  envis- 
ages lifting  the  Chinese,  most 
still  living  on  Iass  than  one 
dollar  a day,  out  of  poverty. 

The  Bank  scheme  includes 
radical  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  state  enterprise 
and  hanking  system,  not  dis- 
similar to  those  that  caused 
such  . excitement  when  de- 
scribed by  China's  party 
leader  earlier  this  month.  But 
the  cost  will  be  enormous. 
Bank  officials  estimate  that 
China,  which  already  absorbs 
more  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  will  need  infra- 
structure and  other  invest- 
ment of  $80*90  billion  a year 
to  sustain  the  growth 

momentum. 

The  principal  weakness  of 
the  report  is  that  it  is  written 
as  if  the  economic  reforms 
were  taking  place  in  a politi- 


cal and  strategic  vacuum,  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  assess 
whether  the  huge  migrations 
of  population  caused  by  eco- 
nomic change  could  iPad  to 
strife  between  more  prosper- 
i ous  coastal  and  poorer  inte- 
rior provinces.  Or  how  a lib- 
eralised market  system  will 
be  compatible  with  a rigid 
Communist  Party  structure 
disdainful  of  democracy  and 
human  rights.  - 

The  report's  authors  note 
that  China  has  been  through 
two  remarkable  shifts — from 
rural  to  industrial  society  and 
from  command  economy  to  a 
market  system  — ' perhaps 
best  demonstrated  by  its 
peaceful  absorption  of  the 
most  rampantly  capitalist 
place  on  the  globe,  Hong 
Kang. 

The  transformation  of  a 
country  with  a greater  popu- 
lation than  that  of  Latin 
America  and  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica combined  has  brought 
extraordinary  growth.  GDP  is 
expanding  by  9 per  cent  a 
year.  Between  1978  and  1996 
real  GDP  grew  at  what  the 
Bank  describes  as  a "blister- 
ing” rate,  and  “lilted  200  mO- 


Average  anratal  GOP  growth  par  capita,  par  cant 

CD  Crina 

Latin  America  I 

Western  Europe  ; “ 1 


linn  Chinese  out  of  absolute 
poverty". 

. However,  the  Bank  recog- 
nises that  past  success  does 
not  guarantee  that  thla  trend 
can  be  sustained  without 
some  radical  rhangeg  tn  Chi- 
na’s system  of  economic 
. governance. 

The  chan*  and  corruption 
that  ensues  with  the  switch 
from  command  to  market 
economy  led  in  the  former 
USSR  to  destabilising  eco- 
nomic collapse,  ffllftlretriTrtlng 
one  brutally  corrupt  business 
elite  for  another.  To  make  the 
transition  more  smoothly, 
China’s  elites  will,  in  file 
Bank's  view,  need  to  meet  a 
series  of  challenges. 

This  will  tnnhidw  daaltng 
with  periods  of  macroeco- 
nomic bistability,  of  the  irim| 
being  seen  among  China’s 
east  Asian  neighbours,  with- 
out retrenchment;  coping 
with  income  insecurity;  tack- 
ling environmental  problems; 
managing  higher  cost  Of  food 
self-sufficiency  and  wpoHng 
the  challenge  of  inequality 
and  poverty  levels.  All  of  this 
and  a potentially  hostile 
global  trading,  competitive 
and  strategic  situation. 

AT  THE  core  of  the 

Bank's  blueprint 
is  the  reform  of 
state  enterprises. 
China  haa  no  less 
than  805^000  such 
entities  of  which  118,000  are 
industrial:  their  record  is  de- 
cidedly mixed.  The  return  on 

assets  is  6 per  cent,  against  8.4 

per  cent  for  collectives  and  9.9 
per  cent  for  Joint  ventures.  Al- 
most half  are  loss-makers, 
with  acfnmnTated  deficits  in 
1996  equal  to  1 per  cent  of 
total  wealth. 

The  way  to  begin,  in  the 
Bank's  view,  is  by  invigorat- 
ing die  top  1,000  entities, 
which  eventually  may  be  ripe 
for  privatisation.  But  to  reach 
this  point  wDl  be  complex.  A 
huge  reorganisation,  includ- 
ing a shakeout  of  labour,  is 
needed,  as  is  clarity  of  owner- 
ship structures  to  provide  a 
reasonable  hai*nn»  n Twang  all 
stakeholders.  Only  when  this 
has  been  done  can  the  other 
304X00  be  sorted,  through 
leases,  mergers,  sales  and.  If 
necessary,  bankruptcies. 

A key  to  macroeconomic 
stability  will  be  sorting  out 
file  banking  syMtHm,  as  the 

mwK  tn  east  Asia  'h»g  demon- 
strated vividly.  Pour  state 
banks  account  fix-  90  per  cent 
of  China’s  banking  assets,  but 

their  financial  performance 

has  been  weakening  as  a 


result  of  “woefully  inade- 
quate” risk  management  and 
credit  analysis  systems.  Some 
estimates  suggest  that  bad 
loans  could  be  as  high  as  20 
per  cent  which  would  tn  ef-  j 
fact  make  their  net  worth  neg- 1 
alive.  Matters  could  get  even 
worse  since  the  shakeout  in 
! file  state  enterprise  sector 
could  pile  on  the  bad  loans. 

Despite  these  structural 
problems,  and  fhe  need  to 
deal  with  enormous  social 
dislocations,  such  as  the 
movement  of  40-50  mfflinn 
people  into  inadequately  ser- 
viced cities,  the  Bank 
remains  highly  optimistic. 
The  report  notes  that  China 
has  "a  remarkably  high  sav- 
ings rate,  a strong  record  of 


pragmatic  reforms,  relative 
stability,  a disciplined  and  lit- 
erate labour  force,  a support- 
ive diaspora  and  a growing 
administrative  capacity”. 

Although  there  win  be  bot- 
tlenecks, such  as  the  lack  of 
qualified,  university -educated 
managers,  fhe  Bank  believes 
that  China  has  the  capacity  to 
do  the  same  over  the  next  two 
decades  as  it  has  in  the  last 
;twb.  And  that  from  an  organi- 
sation with  a history  of 
underestimating  China’s 
advancement 

But  there  will  be  risks, 
which  could  be  exacerbated  if 
China  is  blocked  from  the 
World  Trade  Organisation 
and  forced  to  indulge  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  an  the  commer- 


cial front  As  well  as  address- 
ing enterprise  and  hanking 
reforms  it  will  need  to  deal 
with  the  environment  al- 
ready the  most  polluted  in  the 
world,  rising  unemployment, 
great  population  movements 
and  the  creation  of  a modern 
social  safety  net 
The  scale  of  these  tasks  is 
almost  unimaginable.  But 
the  Bank  notes  it  has  been 
done  before:  in  the  US  in  the 
19th  century  and  in  Japan 
earlier  this  century.  But  in 
both  these  cases  the  political 
system  was  almost  certainly 
more  supple  than  China’s. 
China  2020:  Development 
Challenges  in  the  New  Cen- 
tury. World  Bank,  Washing- 
ton DC  September  1997. 


APtoKtfNla  Lumpur 

MALAYSIA'S  prime 
minister,  Dr  Ma- 
hathir Mohamad,  said 

yesterday  the  recent  turmoil 
In  the  country's  financial 
markets  had  set  back  by  10 
years  hte  efforts  to  turn  it  into 
a developed  nation  by  aoao. 

The  flight  of  foreign  inves- 
tors who  fear  Malaysia  s 
economy  is  vulnerable  to 
some  of  foe  same  troubles  rat- 
tling Thailand  has  pushed  the 
currency  to  its  lowest  level 
since  the  ringgit  was  floated 
24  years  ago  and  sent  the 
stock  market  to  four-year 
lows.  . ' . ... 

'They  set  us  -back,  by  10 
years.”;  Dr  Mahathir  said. 


ir  puts  cost  at  10  years 


claiming  that  per-capita  aver- 
age income  had  dropped  by 
20  per  cent  recently  to  the 
level  of  10  years  ago.  “Now 
we  have  to  work  hard  just  to 
recover,  which  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.” 

Dr  Mahathir  has  said  Ma- 
laysia needs  to  attain  an  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  of  at 
least  7 per  cent  until  2020  to 
achieve,  developed-nation 
status.  Analysts  believe  the 
economy,  which  has  grown  at 
more  rh*n  8 peer  cent  for  the 
past  nine  years,  will  slow  this 
year  to  between  6 and  7 per 
and  will  drop  farther 
next  year,  in  part  because  of 
the  weak  ringgtt.  and  tow 
share  prices  created  by  de- 
serting investors. 

Dr  Mahathir  Insisted  he 


hr . 


‘WBwBlrecover.lt 
wllf  be  very  difficult, 
of  course,  for  u*,  wHfli 
afl  these  rogue* 
waiting  to  scrounge 
on  whatever  to  left* 


would  press  on,  despite  inves- 
tors abandoning  Malaysia's 
financial  markets.  “We  may 
be  delayed  by  some  years,"  he 
said.  “But  we  are  not  going  to 
depend  upon  them.  All  they 
can  see  is  the  money  they  can 
make  oat  of  this  country.” 

Dr  Mahathtr  1ms  accused 
foreign  investors  of  acting 
with  political  and  racist  mo- 
tives to  undermine  Malay- 
sia’s economy 

He  insists,  however,  that  he  1 
is  not  fighting  a losing  “battle. 
“We  will  recover.  But  we 
have  to  spend  time  now  tak- 
ing corrective  measures.  It 
will  be  very  difficult,  of 
; course,  fix  us,  with  all  these 
rogues  around  waiting  to 
scrounge  on  whatever  that  is 
left.” 
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FinanceGuardian 


£8.4bn  merger  unveiled  □ Monopoly  trend  ‘could  ruin  small  firms’ 


i \ 


Biggest 

accounts 

firm  to 
be  born 


Sarah  Ryt* 


A MERGER  that  will 
create  the  world's  big- 
gest accountancy  firm 
was  unveiled  yester- 
day by  Price  Waterhouse  and 
Coopers & Lybrand. 

The  planned  combination,  of 
two  of  Britain’s  Big  Six  ac- 
countancy firms  sparked 
fears  that  fees  will  spiral, 
choice  will  be  limited  and 
smaller  firms  will  be  forced 
out  of  business. 

The  two  firms’  senior  part- 
nos  have  been  in  talks  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  yester- 
day stressed  the  benefits  of 
size  and  Shared  experience  In 
It  coping  with  an  explosion  In 
demand  for  advice  Cram  com- 
panies and  governments. 

But  ACC  A,  the  professional 
accountancy  body  that  helps 
to  monitor  standards,  warned 
that  if  the.  deal  goes  ahead  it 
would  "limit  choice"  and 
could  even  be  "contrary  to 
the  public  interest”. 

ACC  A chief  executive 
Anthea  Rose  said:  "While  it  is 
possible  to  appreciate  the 
rationale  for  the  proposed 
merger  from  the  perspective 
of  the  firms  involved,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  benefits  for 
consumers." 

Partners  of  smaller  firms 
said  they  would  have  little 
chance  of  survival  in  a mar- 
ket dominated  by  afew  mega- 


/Ciff&Qilfc- 


organisations.  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand  and  Price  Waterhouse 
are  expected  to  have  a com- 
bined global  foe  income  cfj 
$13  billion  (£8.4  billion)  this 
year.  Andersens  Worldwide 
reported  $9,5  biUton  last  year 
and  led  the  field. 

Experts  on  the  accountancy 
profession  believe  the  merger 
could  help  the  firms  with- 
stand criticism  from  clients 
who  have  attacked  soaring 
professional  fees. 

The  deal  has  to  be  approved 
by  regulators.  The  OTI  said 
last  night  it  was  nn<wfain 
whether  the  size  and  interna- 
tional scope  of  the  firms 
would  mean  competition  au- 
thorities in  Brussels  would 
have  to  examine  the  merger. 

The  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
will  probably  refer  the  deal  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Margaret  Beckett. 
a»ninr  partners  are  under- 
stood to  be  confident  that  the 
scale  of  the  new  firm  will  not 
in  itself  count  against  them. 

Peter  .Smith-  chairman  of 
the  UK  firm  of  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand,  said:  "This  merger  has 
been  driven  by  the  need  to 
keep  up  with  or  even  ahead  of ' 
our  clients." 

James  Schiro,  the  Ameri- 
can chief  executive  of  Price 
Waterhouse  who  will  be  chief  i 
executive  of  the  merged  firm, 
emphasised  that  both  firms 
have  skills  in  different  areas 
and  strengths  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  firms  Maimed  yester- 
day that  growing  demand  far 
services  means  that  the 
threat  to  Jobs  is  limited.  They 
have  a combined  staff  of  | 
135.000  people  around  the 
world,  including  more  than 
8^00  partners.  The  senior 
jobs  have  been  split  between 
the  two  firms,  with  the  chair- 
man's post  going  to  Nicholas 
Moore  who  is  now  chairman 
of  Coopers  & Lybrand 
International. 

But  Mr  Smith  and  Ian 
Brindle,  deputy  chairman  of 
Price  Waterhouse  Europe,  ad- 
mitted there  would  inevitably 
be  some  duplication  which 
would  have  to  be  eradicated. 


Coopers  & Lybrand  UK  chairman  Peter  Smith  and  Ian  Brindle.  deputy  chairman  of  Price 
Waterhouse  Europe,  after  yesterday’s  announcement  photoghvw:  garry  wemser 


The  world  is  no  place  for  genteel  loners 


Number-crunchers  are  all  thinking  in 
terms  of  addition,  says  SARAH  RYLE 


THE  merger  proposal  was 
a response  to  the  de- 
mands of  competing  in  a 
growing  global  market. 
Senior  partners  acknowl- 
edged that  even  the  largest 
UK-based  firms  are  rapidly 
losing  their  ability  to  provide 
adequate  International  sup- 
port for  clients  who  operate 
in  more  than  40  countries. 

Although  most  accountancy 
firms  have  had  overseas  of- 


fices for  decades  — many  of 
them  regarded  as  outposts  fix- 
knocking  the  rough  edges  off 


junior  staff  with  partnership 
prospects  — demand  is  out- 
pacing supply. 

Developing  economies  in 
Asia.  Latin  America,  Africa 
the  former  Soviet  Union 
clamour  for  advice  on  privati- 
sation, whittling  down  civil 
services  and  regulating  enter- 
prises. Firms  face  demands 


for  advice  on  anything  from 
tax  to  information 
technology. 

"International  companies 
want  consistent  advice  wher- 
ever they  are  doing  busi- 
ness." said  Peter  Smith, 
chairman  of  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand in  the  UK.  "We  can  do 
it  hut  we  need  to  increase  our 
resources  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  this  is  the  best  way 
to  do  that." 

The  scale  of  the  merged 
firm  was  the  key  issue  for  the 
rest  of  the  profession  and 
there  were  fears  that  other 
Big  Six  firms  — Andersen. 


KPMG.  Ernst  & Young  and 
Deloltte  & Touche  — might 
follow  suit  The  mixed  reac- 
tion — some  insiders  were 
critical,  others  said  they 
understood  the  move  — 
reflected  the  tumultuous  ref- 
ormation of  the  profession. 

Traditional  images  of  grey- 
suited,  grey-haired  partners 
doing  deals  on  the  golf  course 
are  outdated.  So  is  the  gentle- 
manly era  when,  if  an  audit 
went  wrong,  the  chaps  in  the 
boardroom  personally  footed 
the  cost  of  the  lawsuit  for 
negligence. 

Firms  have  cajoled  and  In 


Pensions  scandal  net  widens 


fBchard  Mn«s 


THE  number  of  people 
mis-soid  a personal  pen- 
sion could  top  2 million, 
a Treasury  minister  warned 
yesterday  as  she  summoned  a 
farther  17  Anns  to  check  on 
their  progress  in  offering 
redress  to  victims. 

Economic  Secretary  Helen 
Liddell  said  estimates  of  non- 
priority  cases,  generally 
younger  people,  had  been 
revised  upwards  to  between 
1 million  and  mUlton.  This 
was  in  addition  to  nearly 
600,000  priority  victims. 

Publishing  an  updated 
“table  of  shame"  for  the  big- 
gest 24  companies  embroiled 
in  the  24  bHUon  scandal  Ms 
Liddell  said  she  was  very  dis- 
appointed at  Prudentials 
recent  admission  that  It 
would  aA  to  settle  90  per  cent 
of  priority  cases  by  its 


Ms  Liddell  said  Prudential 
which  as  Britain's  largest  life 
insurer  has  file  biggest  prior-' 
ity- victim  caseload  — 60,000 
— bad  "mis-aBocated"  8.000 
cases.  The  minister  also  dis- 
closed she  has  held  talks  with 
her  colleagues  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security,  rais- 
ing the  prospect  that  some  of 
the  scandal’s  worst  offenders 
might  be  excluded  from  the 
Government's  stakeholder 
pension  plans. 

Tm  ruling  nothing  out  at 
the  moment,''  Ms  Liddell  said 
of  the  disciplinary  measures 
at  her  disposaL  Several  firms' 
of  independent  financial  advi- 
sers have  been  fined  six-fig- 
ure sums  fin:  their  part  in  file 
fiasco,  but  no  insurance  com- 
pany has  yet  suffered  a finan- 
cial penally. 

The  overall  pace  of  redress 
has  improved  over  the  past 
month  — the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  now 
stands  at  £336  million. 
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some  cases  threatened  to  flee 
to  Jersey  if  rules  are  not 
changed  to  protect  them  in  an 
increasingly  litigious  envi- 
ronment 

There  is  safety  and  strength 
in  size.  Price  Waterhouse  dep- 
uty chairman  Ian  Brindle  ad- 
mitted: “It  is  certainly  more 
comfortable  having  two  of 
you." 

The  financial  services  sec- 
tor as  a whole  is  moving 
towards  consolidation  in 
order  to  grab  more  market 
share.  This  merger  is  un- 
likely to  be  the  last  search  for 
security  in  numbers. 


Investigators: 
raid  Daiwa 
over  Japan’s 
sokaiya  case 


•hlHa  Finch 


JAPANESE  financial  inves- 
tigators yesterday  raided 
Daiwa  Securities  — the  coun- 
try's second  biggest  broker  — 
as  a clam  pd  own  on  corporate 

racketeering  was  extended- 
The  raid  came  a day  after 
public  prosecutors  marched 
into  Japan’s  fourth  biggest 
broker,  YamaichL  Five  cur- 
rent or  former  Yamaichi  exec- 
utives were  arrested  after  ad- 
mitting rnairiwp  payments  of 
some  £500,000  to  Ryuichf 
Koike,  an  alleged  corporate 
gangster. 

More  than  100  investigators 
moved  into  Daiwa's  Tokyo 
headquarters  to  seek  evi- 
dence that  the  broker  handed 
aver  £337.000  to  Koike.  Ja- 
pan’s biggest  brokerage,  No- 
mura Securities,  and  its 
fourth  biggest  bank,  Dai-Jchi 
Eangyo,  have  already  been 
found  guilty  of  making  illegal 
payments  to  Kofke- 
Koflte,  who  is  under  arrest, 
is  alleged  to  be  one  of  Japan’s 
feared  &okalya  corporate 
gangsters. 
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Too 
little, 
too  late 


MY  FATHER  said  Jbe 
would  be  dead  before 
he  got  any  sense  out  of  ac- 
countants Coopers  & Ly- 
brand about  the  winding  up 
of  the  construction  com- 
pany Mears  Brothers  Hold- 
ings. He  had  6,400  shares 
and  it  had  represented  a big 
chunk  of  Ms  life  savings, 
writes  Paul  Broun. 

That  was  10  years  ago 
and  he  had  already  been  in 
correspondence  with  Cork 
Gully,  the  insolvency  arm 
of  Coopers  & Lybrand  for 
eight  years. 

But  now,  18  years  to  the 
day  after  one  of  the  longest 
winding  up  proceedings  in 
modern  times  began,  a let- 
ter was  written  to  share- 
holders offering  a final 
return  of  l.Tp  a share.  In 
his  case,  the  princely  sum 
of  £110.45. 

The  accounts  attached  to 
the  letter  show  that  in  the 
years  since  1979  the  liqui- 
dators have  had  a steady  in- 
come from  the  winding  up. 
in  total,  they  bad  charged 
£228,760  in  fees. 

Mike  Smith,  for  Cork 
Gully,  conceded  yesterday 
this  was  not  a handsome 
outcome.  The  problem,  Mr 
Smith  eqiiahipd,  was  that 
Mears  Brothers  had  a lot  of 
government  contracts  with 
the  Property  Services 
Agency.  These  contracts 
had  10-year  guarantee  fi- 
delity bonds  attached.  Four 
of  these  were  still  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  the  liq- 
uidation so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  wait  10  years  to  See 
if  these  bonds  turned  Into  a 
liability  or  an  asset. 

As  It  happened,  they  turn- 
ed out  to  be  liabilities  In  ex- 
cess of  £1.6  mmion  hut  Hits 
issue  took  four  years  to  sort 
out  with  the  Government. 

In  1988,  when  my  father 
had  finally  given  up  on  Cork 
Gully,  he  had  jnst  received  a 
different  for  flje 

delay.  The  delay  was  said  to 
be  caused  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  subsidiary  companies 
involved,  all  with  different 
problems. 

Issues  of  loans  between 
them,  and  guarantees  of 
debts  made  for  one  another 
had  to  be  sorted  out  Coun- 
sel’s opinion  had  to  be 
sought.  According  to  this 
week’s  accounts,  legal  fees 
took  another  £14,000  of 
assets. 

Unfortunately  I cannot 
ask  my  father  what  he 
thinks  of  the  outcome.  He 
died  in  March,  aged  83, 
proving  himself  tight  about 
the  time  it  would  take  to 
get  any 

sense  on  the  issue  of  Mears 
Bros  from  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand. 

Mr  Smith  has  offered  to 
re-direct  the  cheque  for 
£110  to  Ms  widow. 


Notebook 


French  douche 
reviver  for  Eddie 


EURO-enthuslasts  in 
Brussels  will  be  none  too 
pleased  with  the  heavy 
dose  of  scepticism  suddenly 
emanating  from  the  IMF’s 

annual  meeting  in  Hong 
Kong.  Until  now  the  IMF’s 
managing  director  Michel 
Camdessus  (rumoured  by 
some  to  be  France’s  favoured 
candidate  to  head  the  Euro- 
pean central  bank)  has  been  a 
strong  backer  of  monetary 
union. 

No  longer,  it  would  appear. 
In  an  extraordinary  interven- 
tion — Just  as  EU  govern- 
ments are  preparing  the  flwai 
fiscal  push  to  meet  the  bud- 
getary targets  — Mr  Camdes- 
sus has  effectively  declared 
the  exercise  fruitless.  He  be- 
lieves that  France,  Germany, 
Italy  et  al  have  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  squeezing  under 
the  3 per  cent  of  GDP  that 
they  ignore  an  essential 
truth. 

Unless  they  apply  radical 
infarwa  to  their  labour  mar- 
kets. of  the  kind  seen  in  the 
Aneio-Saxxm  economies  lure 
Britain,  the  US  and  New  Zea- 
land. EMU  will  lock  the 
countries  in  the  first  wave 
Into  a vicious  recessionary 
cycle.  AD.  fiie  efforts  to  cut 
budget  deficits  win  be  quickly 
wiped  out  by  the  costs  of 

~hlfr»»r  imompItTympryl  benefit 

and  social  security  payments. 

Hie  Camdessus  view  Is  that 
the  EU  should  be  giving  as 
much  attention  to  real  labour 
flexibility  "as  to  file  last  deci- 
mal point  of  compliance  with 
Maastricht”. 

Until  now,  the  ttanv  of  Eng- 
land Governor,  Eddie  George, 
has  been  one  of  the  few  Euro- 
pean policymakers  to  argue 
that  the  Maastricht  treaty 
needs  to  he  supported  by  a 
labour  flexibility  pact  If  it  Is 
to  work.  Hie  now  has  some 
august  French  company.  As' 
for  Tony  Blair  and  the  Labour 
Party,  it  now  has  all  the 
reasons  in  the  world  to  avoid 
the  first  wave  — even  if  the 
UK  Is  one  of  fixe  few  countries 
which  could  cope. 


Size  is  key 

THE  partners  of  Price  Wa- 
terhouse and  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  can  talk  all  they 
like  about  the  comparability 
of  their  cultures  and  shared 
vision  but  the  real  reasons  fin- 
yesterday’s  merger  announce- 
ment are  for  more  pedestrian. 

The  pressures  that  trig- 
gered other  mergers  in  the 
1980s  — such  as  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  and  Coopers  & Ly- 
brand with  Deloitte  — have 
become  even  more  intense. 
Coats,  both  in  terms  of  people 
and*  new  technology,  have  es- 
calated dramatically 
The  firms  have  been  keep- 
ing up  by  expanding  their 
range  of  services  as  well  as 
their  geographical  reach. 
They  have  notably  shifted  file 
scope  of  their  operations 
away  from  audit  work  and 


towards  higher  fee-based  ser- 
vices such  as  consultancy, 
corporate  finance,  risk  man- 
agement and  regulatory  ad- 
vice. 

Like  other  financial  service 
companies,  such  as  banks  and 
insurers,  the  accountants 
have  concluded  that  size  is 
the  key  to  survtvaL  Competi- 
tion is  intensifying  not  only 
from  within  their  own  profes- 
sion but.  Just  as  they  have 
poached  in  the  territory  of 
others,  their  business  has 
been  pecked  at  by  lawyers,  fi- 
nancial advisers  and  indepen- 
dent management  consul- 
tants. 

Crucially,  the  big  accoun- 
tants — which  are  still  unlim- 
ited liability  partnerships  — 
face  potentially  cataclysmic 
lawsuits  for  high  profile  col- 
lapses such  as  BCCI  and  Bar- 
togs.  Any  insurance  indem- 
nity is  woefully  Inadequate  in 
the  face  of  such  enormous 
liabilities. 

The  climate  of  litigation 
will  dearly  not  go  away  and 
they  appear  to  have  decided 
that  faring  down  multi-mil- 
lion pound  claims  Is  easier 
together  than  alone.  Possibly 
that  is  what  they  mean  by  a 
shared  vision. 


New  menace 

CAST  your  mind  back  a 
year  or  so  and  recall  the 
spine-chilLing  threat  to 
our  civilisation  posed  by  the 
"Russian  mafia".  Every  desir- 
able street  in  the  Home 
Counties  was  going  to  be 
turned  Into  a sort  erf1  vodka- 
drinking version  of  The  God- 
father Parti. 

Two  years  back  from  that 
and  fiie  Triads  were  set  to  de- 
camp from  Hong  Kong  and 
take  over  London  and  Man- 
chester. On  the  financial 
front,  “offshore”  was  a men- 
ace without  parallel  five 
years  ago;  more  recently,  the 
moral  panic  bas  centred  on 
“rogue  trading”,  a sort  of  Bac- 
chanalian activity  into  which 
the  men  and  women  of  the 
trading  floor  are  prone  to 
hurl  themselves  without 
warning. 

Bang  up  to  the  minute  Is 
“fraud  on  the  Internet",  the 
H-bomb  of  white-collar  crime 
whose  mushroom  cloud  fills 
the  regulatory  horizon.  Con- 
ference after  conference 
meets  in  comfort  to  scare  it- 
self to  death  over  the  Net’s  po- 
tential for  mischief  and  mis- 
feasance. 

This  week,  the  circus  pulled 
in  to  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, with  SFO  director 
Rosalind  Wright  topping  the 
bill.  Wisely,  Mrs  Wright  con- 
fined her  remarks  to  fraud- 
fighting  to  generaL 
Philip  Rutledge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Securities  Commis- 
sion has  pointed  out  that 
fraud  on  the  Net  isn't  really 
any  different  from  fraud 
through  the  post  or  over  the 
telephone. 
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Across 


f^Atacrrtfcaltkne.assoon 
as  some  potatoes  are 
cheaper  (4,3,5, 3.4} 

9 Undo  the  bott,  sk, 
somewhere  In  Avon  (7) 

11  What  makes  Sarah  weary 
aid  cross?  (7) 

IS  Chatterbox  keeps  snake  by 
holdall  CO 

13  Wait  for  me  to  get  moving 
with  Dorothy!  (5) 

14  I’m  not  a doctorthafs 


16  Salesman  to  object  to 
sketch  P) 

19  German  philosopher;  he 
needs  shaving  concentrate 

<5> 

21  See  sheltered  tide  attract 
fish  turning  tail  (7) 

23  Bony  Framework  swerving 
inWgrace(7) 


24  Descendant  about  to  lean 
over  for  the  cheese  {7) 

25  Exclusive  telephone  made 
use  of  in  The  Lion'  (3,4) 

26  Jumper  with  short  stick  in 
very  English  contest  (7,5) 

Down 


1 Cars  are  like  this  for  couple 
accommodating  scoundrel 
(0 

2 He's  self-centred  in  new 
togs  and  tie  (7) 

3 Frfot  with  strong  taste 
before  preserving  at  home  (9) 

4 Shakespeare’s  simple  con- 
stable gets  bent  in  pubs  (5) 

6 ft's  worn  on  the  head, 
f&persing  the  rain  (7) 

6 Staff  holding  up  tebef:  'Fft 
for  Drinking1  (7) 

7 Salvation  Army  needs 
employment  Ests  for  the 
party  (7, 5) 


10  He’s  easily  disturbed,  so 
strips  off  standing  up  In  the 
boat  (5. 7) 

10  Saint  pretended  to  put  this 
ribbon  together  (9) 

17  First  cabinet  maker  (?) 

18  The  Spanish  white  wine 

Initially  called  springlike  (7) 

19  Home  for  a short  time  to  cut 
up  a pork  pie?  (7) 

20  Like  Billy  spreading  his  toga 
(7) 

22  Thick  part  of  wooden  seat 
<5> 

Solution  tomorrow 

© Stuck?  "Own  eal  aw  soIudwh  Dns 
on  0801  338  239.  Cate  cost  50p 
per  rtww#  at  afl  8m«.  Service  sup- 
pSadbyATS 
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